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EREPATORY NOTE: 


Among the very pleasant and very restful 
parts of a Bishop’s work, I count the times of 
free and affectionate meeting and counsel with 
students for Holy Orders, Deacons and others 
of the younger clergy. I recall especially the 
Friday morning hours when, during several 
years, eight or ten would be gathered about my 
study table, while I talked to them about the 
pastoral use of the Prayer Book. Many re- 
quests have come to me for the publication of 
these counsels. But though the substance of 
them was carefully thought out, they were never 
written. They were very familiar, very infor- 
mal, entirely conversational; and while that 
conversational character made them, I think, 
more helpful, it makes it very hard to repro- 
duce them. But I yield to the urging and make 
the attempt. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


I have been following very closely, young 
gentlemen, the course of your instruction and 
study in the Maryland Class of Theology. Be- 
sides the special subjects for which I meet you 
personally, I have, myself, marked out the whole 
course, and have very closely watched your 
progress under the others who have so kindly 
helped by their learning and their patience. But 
in addition to those more formal lectures and 
recitations, and as a way of applying them all 
and bringing them to practical results, I have 
wanted to bring you together for some more 
free and informal conversation, some hints and 
lessons from myself about your future work, 
about the way in which your knowledge is to be 
applied in the pastoral life. And for this pur- 
pose, our talks will be about the Pastoral Use 
of the Prayer Book. Not about its history, 
nor about its deeper principles of liturgics; 
only the question which each one of you will 
be consciously or unconsciously asking, “ How 
am I going to act, what am I going to do in the 
services and the pastoral work which are before 
me?” I shall try to keep very closely to this, 
and to speak very simply and freely; and I 
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hope that if in anything I am not clearly under- 
stood, you will feel at full liberty to ask ques- 
tions at any time. 

Remember, then, it is not the Prayer Book 
about which I am going to talk, but only the 
way of using the Prayer Book. 

There are very few books, indeed, which 
contain in themselves instructions for their own 
use so minute and careful and helpful as those 
which we find in the Book of Common Prayer. 
From beginning to end, on almost every page, 
we find interspersed through the more solid 
substance or body, most minute directions as 
to the precise way in which the services are to 
be held, the devotional acts done, and the 
words of prayer and teaching spoken. We call 
those special rules and directions the “Rubrics.” 
No matter now about the derivation and his- 
tory of that word; it is not liturgical theory or 
history, but practical pastoral work about which 
we are now to speak and think. We meet (not 
often, but sometimes) clergymen who take 
pleasure in treating the rubrics as of very little 
importance; who seem to be annoyed by them 
as if they were fetters on our lawful liberty; 
who want to treat them as suggestions rather 
than as positive laws; who do not feel them- 
selves really governed by them, evade them 
when they can, and are glad to speak flippantly 
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about them, or to find occasion for disregarding 
them. 

I recall one incident at a public meeting 
where certain rubrical questions came under 
discussion, and one enthusiastic speaker said, 
“Oh, these rubrics! they worry me, they fret 
me, they choke me.” And as he accompanied 
these last words with an expressive gesture, 
clutching at his throat, if I had not been re- 
strained by my position as presiding, I wanted 
to quote for him, 

**No thief e’er felt the halter draw, 


” 


With good opinion of the law.’’— 


Or the same principle as told by St. Paul, “ The 
law was not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and disobedient.” Laws, whether 
divine, civil, or ecclesiastical, are not fetters on 
liberty. They are helps to liberty, and protec- 
tion for it. The rubrics are like the fences by 
the road side. They mark out the safe, broad 
path, and help to keep it safe; and they protect 
private rights from the incursions of the un- 
ruly. A man can, if he be wilful, rush against 
them and take pleasure in breaking them. But 
the wise man will gladly accept their guidance 
and protection. 

If I were walking over the Niagara suspen- 
sion bridge, I would feel a great deal safer and 
keep the right line better, for a good fence on 
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either side, and I am very sure that I should not 
be fretting against them or trying to break 
them. 

The rubrics are the accumulation and care- 
ful record of the eighteen centuries of the 
Church’s experience. You will find careful obe- 
dience to them, yes, minute obedience, your 
truest liberty and your best safety from your 
own fancies or wilfulness, and from the fault- 
findings of others. 

A few words about the Preface to the Prayer 
Book, but remember, not historically, but only 
as it bears upon our pastoral use. You will 
note the statement towards the end of the 
Preface, that “ this Church is far from intending 
to depart from the Church of England in any 
essential point of doctrine, discipline or wor- 
ship; or further than local circumstances may 
require.” It is important that we should 
know just what that means. Some have argued 
(and acted on it) that it gives them very large 
liberty to go back and use things in the Church 
of England Prayer Book which are not found in 
ours. If, for example, in our Prayer Book 
something has been omitted (though not dis- 
tinctly prohibited) which was in the English 
Book, but which in their opinion involves some- 
thing very important in doctrine, discipline or 
worship, they act on their own judgment of that 
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importance, and say, “The Church did not 
mean to depart from the Church of England in 
this important respect and we are at liberty 
therefore to continue the use in our Churches 
here.” Or in some matter of very little com- 
parative importance, involving no essential or 
even great question of doctrine, discipline or 
worship, they in their private judgment can see 
no “local circumstances”? which required that 
it should have been omitted or changed. They 
argue, “the Prayer Book says it was not in- 
tended to change further than local circum- 
stances require; but we can see no such local 
circumstances, and, therefore, we may assume 
that no change was here intended, and may act 
as if it had not been made.” 

I want to show you that such argument and 
action are not sound or fair. 

In taking the Church of England Prayer 
Book as a foundation, and on that and out of 
that providing and enacting a Prayer Book for 
the Church in America, this Church did not 
continue in use the English Prayer Book, but 
put another in its place. The Preface expressly 
distinguishes between “ this,’ and “the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England.” 
In making changes the Church acted upon and 
asserted the claim to “alter, abridge, enlarge, 
amend, as may seem most convenient for the 
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edification of the people.” If then, in enacting 
her own Prayer Book, this National Church has 
in any instance altered (by change of language 
or direction), abridged (by omitting), enlarged 
(by adding), or amended, we are bound in 
honor and truth not to say, “1 can see no rea- 
son of ‘expediency’ or ‘local circumstances,’ 
and therefore I am free to act as if no such 
alteration or omission had been made.” 

The sound, fair argument is rather this: 
“Here is a change actually made by the 
Church’s authority (by altering, abridging or 
enlarging). But the Church declares that it 
makes no change involving any essential point 
of doctrine, discipline, or worship. However 
important to me, therefore, this particular 
thing, | must accept the Church’s decision that 
there is no breach of essentials in conforming 
myself to the change so made; and I must 
obey.” 

And on the other hand the very lack of im- 
portance in certain changes is urged as a plea 
for doing as one pleases. And here the wrong 
argument would be, “ The Church did not in- 
tend to depart from the Church of England 
further than ‘the edification of the people’ or 
‘local circumstances’ require. But I see no 
such ‘local circumstances,’ and I think it would 
be much more to edification to go back to the 
English rule, and I will do so.” 
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The right argument will be, “The Church 
did not make any change, unless required for 
‘edification’ or by ‘local circumstances.’ But 
the Church dzd omit, alter or add in this in- 
stance; whether I see it or not, then, the Church 
has decided that these changes were required 
for edification or by local circumstances. And 
as a loyal Churchman, I yield my private opin- 
ion to that decision.”’ 

Young men, be Americans, I beg you. You 
are none the less Catholic, you are none the less 
Anglican, because you hold strongly to the 
ancient, Catholic, and always Anglican prin- 
ciple of the independence of National Churches. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DAILY PRAYERS. 


Referring to page vii of the Prayer Book, 
whose title is “ Concerning the Service of the 
Church,” I want to speak to you to-day on 
what we commonly name as “the Daily Ser- 
vice,” including Morning Prayer and Evening 
Prayer. I want you to have some clear idea of 
your own obligation and duty in this respect, 
and the purpose and intention of the Church 
concerning it. 

First of all, in our American Prayer Book 
there is no distinct and absolute command that 
every clergyman must every day say those ser- 
vices. There is such a distinct law of the 
Church of England, that every clergyman, not 
hindered by other duties or important hin- 
drances, must say the Morning and Evening 
Prayer every day; in the church if he has pas- 
toral charge, and in private if he has no such 
charge. But in the change made from the 
English Prayer Book, the Church in this coun- 
try left out that rubric. What was the inten- 
tion and effect of that change? Plainly it was 
not to prevent the daily service in Church, nor 
was it to prohibit or censure the private saying, 
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but only to take away the absoluteness of the 
obligation; to leave larger discretion to the 
minister. It is not now said “ you must;” but 
the provision remains for doing it, and the 
Daily Service stands as the general appoint- 
ment, as in the Church’s idea desirable. The 
Prayer Book in its entireness gives us the high 
ideal of full worship. There are parishes and 
churches where that full ideal is possible and 
practicable; in institutions and seminaries, in 
the strong, permanent work of a city church, 
for instance. But in the poorer parts, in the 
country, among people widely scattered, and in 
missionary work, it is often impossible to gather 
a congregation in church with any such regu- 
larity. And the clergyman, keeping the Church’s 
full ideal always before him, must use his own 
discretion in his practical work. That ideal of full 
worship is the Morning Prayer and the Evening 
Prayer daily; the Litany every Sunday, Wed- 
‘ nesday and Friday; the Holy Communion on 
every Sunday and Holy Day, and at other 
times. Work towards that ideal; lead your 
people up to it as you can. But do not say or 
teach that it is the people’s duty to come to the 
daily service, nor reprove them if they fail to 
do so. Even the English law does not make it 
an obligation for the people. It makes it the 
minister's duty to say the Service, and directs 
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him to say it in the church, if he has a church, 
and then to give notice by the ringing of the 
bell, that “the people who are so minded may 
attend.” Itisa privilege for the congregation, 
an opportunity, a blessing. Persuade them to 
love it, to use it, but do not make it a law. And 
do not give it up because only a few attend. 
Do not make that fearfully common mistake of 
measuring the value and blessing of a service 
by the size of the congregation. Our Lord 
meant it when He said, “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am | in 
the midst of them.” It is poor faith in Him to 
doubt it. I have heard of a clergyman’s saying, 
“ Brethren, I find only two of you here to-day, 
and I will omit the services.” It was shameful! 
I have heard persons sneer at a clergyman’s say- 
ing the service with only one or two, or at his 
praying alone in his Church. Don’t be ashamed 
of God, nor ashamed of praying to him. Pray 
for your people, if you cannot pray with them. 
We are beginning to boast of having a working 
Church. But when I see the churches with 
their doors fast locked on week days, I ask my- 
self whether the Lord does not want a praying 
Church also. 

And if you cannot yourself say the Morning 
and Evening Prayer in church, let me enjoin 
upon you the habit of saying it (praying it, 
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rather) in private. If you do it in earnest it 
will not be a formality. It will not check your 
longer and free devotions. It will help to their 
constancy and fervor and fullness. Thousands 
of clergymen have found and are finding the 
power of these Daily Services in keeping up the 
prayerfulness of their daily lives. Some of the 
greatest examples of fervent private prayer 
grew to that fervor by the help of the prayers 
of the Church. Andrewes, Herbert, Bishop 
Wilson, Ken, John Wesley, are but a few of 
those who are great patterns of fervent private 
prayer; and all of them were helped to that by 
the unbroken daily worship of the Church. 

In our own day, alas! in the hurry and whirl 
and din of Church business and organization 
and work, many a clergyman finds his prayers 
almost crowded out. Believe me that if you 
form the habit of saying the Daily Service in 
private, the prayerful habit and prayerfulness 
will form around it. 

“The Order for Morning Prayer, the Litany, 
and the Order for the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, are dis- 
tinct services, and may be used either separately 
or together; provided that no one of these 
services be habitually disused.” 

Looking back about fifty years, to the time 
when my own work in the Holy Ministry be- 
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gan, I cannot remember that I ever at that 
time on a Sunday heard the Morning Prayer, 
unless in immediate connection with the Lit- 
any, and what was called the Ante-Communion. 
It seemed the imperative tradition or unwrit- 
ten law that they must go together. It would 
have been counted a serious breach of good 
Churchmanship to have separated them and 
said them at different hours. It seemed like 
a mutilation and the old-fashioned people would 
have been horrified. The three services, it was 
thought, must be joined in one. Even so late 
as the first year of my own Episcopate, when on 
a very hot Sunday morning, I suggested to the 
Rector that I would omit the Litany, hoping to 
have it said later, and put the Confirmation 
Service in its place, | was met by a protest al- 
most indignant, that it was the custom of Mary- 
land, and of all my predecessors in the Bishop- 
ric, to give the people the full service. The 
people would think it an innovation. I yielded, 
but that same clergyman is wiser now and glad- 
ly accepts the permission which this rule of sepa- 
ration seems to give. I say ‘“ seems” to give, 
because the liberty already existed. There was 
no law of the Church which required them to be 
said in immediate connection. So far as the 
rubrics were concerned, one was just as free 
then in this respect as now. It was the power 
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of an almost cast-iron custom fastened upon the 
rubrics; an unwritten law more rigidly ob- 
served than the written law. 

We will think a little about the force of cus- 
tom, the measure of obligation in unwritten 
usages, and your own practice with regard to 
them. These old customs, these long-estab- 
lished unwritten laws, though not obligatory, 
deserve very careful respect. If you find any 
such in a parish where you are placed, and they 
be not in violation of the Prayer Book, be slow 
about disturbing them. Some of your people 
may magnify them into matters of conscience, 
and so prove their consciences unenlightened 
and weak. But we are expressly commanded 
to have patience with weak consciences and not 
needlessly offend them. Be very slow and care- 
ful in making changes in old parochial usages. 
Do not force them upon your people, however 
wise it may seem to you. I remember an in- 
stance where it had been the settled usage in a 
large church to have the Holy Communion 
only at the midday Service on the first Sunday 
of the month. A new rector earnestly wished 
to have it on every Sunday and every Holy 
Day, as the Prayer Book suggests and almost 
appoints. Knowing that the parish had been 
divided by some sore party questions, he felt 
the ground carefully, and found in some of his 
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best parochial advisers grave fears that the new 
custom would awaken again the differences 
which seemed to be dying. So, important as 
the change seemed to him, he waited; alluded 
in occasional sentences in his sermons to the 
Apostolic customs; added line to line and pre- 
cept to precept on the subject; till at last, ina 
sermon on the early chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, he said: “ Dear friends, if those early 
Christians in the days of first fervor and mir- 
acles needed the grace which they received in 
the frequent reception of the Holy Communion, 
surely the Christians of to-day need it quite as 
much. If those inspired Apostles needed that 
blessing every week to strengthen them in their 
ereat work, surely the uninspired ministers of 
this day must need it more. I need it. I feel 
the need. I want in my work all the grace I can 
gain. So without making a law for you, I in- 
tend hereafter to administer and receive the 
Holy Communion every Sunday, and every 
Holy Day. Some of you (they may be few) will 
feel the same need, and I invite you to come. 
Some of you may not feel the need, or like the 
change from your own old usage. Such need not 
come. Let there be full liberty. Let each do as 
his or her own conscience bids, and let none 
judge another’s conscience. This frequent 
Communion I mean as a privilege and not an 
obligation.” 
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You almost laugh at the thought of such 
carefulness in these days; but those were times 
of tinder and powder, when a spark would make 
an explosion. There are old-fashioned par- 
ishes still; there are still some extravagantly 
conservative people; but their views, if not al- 
ways the best, have a right to be considered. 
Don’t force your people into even necessary 
changes, but lead them. 

Permission to use separately the Morning 
Prayer, the Litany, and the Office for Holy 
Communion is limited by a condition: “ Pro- 
vided that no one of these Services be habitually 
disused.” What is “habitual disuse?” It is 
not easy to answer. The Prayer Book does not 
define it exactly, and we can therefore only sug- 
gest and advise. Now the use should, so far as 
possible, conform to the ideal of the Church, 
obeying strictly as to times and frequency wher- 
ever, as in a strong parish, strict obedience is 
possible; and under the conditions of a very 
scattered and feeble parish or in missionary 
charge, keeping the ideal always in mind and 
coming as near to it as it may be. That stand- 
ard of the Church’s ideal of worship is plainly 
given in the Prayer Book. As to the Morning 
Prayer, its very title is “Daily Morning Prayer,” 
though some seem to read “ Sunday Morning 
Prayer,’ or “Occasional Morning Prayer.” 
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The Calendar gives the table of “lessons for 
every day in the year.” It is written, “ The 
Psalter shall be read through once every 
month.” This then is the law, to be fully obeyed 
where obedience is possible; the ideal to be 
aimed at where full obedience is not possible. 
And in my opinion the clergyman having a 
Church where a few, if not more than the two 
or three, would generally come, who, not hin- 
dered by necessary duties, fails to give them the 
blessing which the Church provides for them, 
and substitutes for the constant round the 
weekly or occasional prayers only, such an one 
would be “habitually disusing” the Daily 
Morning Prayer. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE LITANY AND HOLY COMMUNION; HOW OFTEN? 


The Litany is appointed “ to be said on Sun- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays.” There are 
churches now where the Litany is very rarely 
used, and omitted for very light reasons; some, 
where it is said, even on Sundays, only three or 
four times in a year, and where on Wednesdays 
and Fridays it is never heard. There may be 
special conditions which would call for an occa- 
sional omission on these days, but occasional 
omission should have very strong reason, and 
not grow into general omission with only occa- 
sional use. The Litany may now be said not 
only in connection with the Morning Prayer, or 
by itself, but in connection with the Evening 
Prayer; and we wish that usage would grow. 
It would lighten our Evening Services and be 
very attractive to the strangers who come at 
such times. Nor is its use confined to Sunday, 
Wednesday and Friday. It may be used on any 
day. And the clergymen who are sometimes 
asking for a third Service or something for a 
special occasion, might find in this all they need. 
I wish we might often have the Evening Prayer 
in the afternoon with the children, as introduc- 
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ing the Sunday School or Catechism, and a 
strong preaching at night introduced by the 
Litany. Try it sometimes. At the meetings of 
the Lambeth Conference of Bishops, lasting for 
a month, the Litany was used daily at the open- 
ing of every business meeting, and all felt its fit- 
ness and its power. 

But while it may be said every day, the 
Prayer Book certainly implies that it should be 
said on the three days named, and habitual 
breaking of that rule, wilful or careless, or un- 
necessary departure from the standard of fre- 
quency which the Prayer Book gives, would, in 
my opinion, be “ habitual disuse.” 

And as to the Holy Communion, while there 
are no words which command a definite meas- 
ure of frequency, there is something almost ap- 
proaching it. The provision of a Service for 
the Holy Communion with distinct Epistle and 
Gospel for every Sunday or Holy Day, very 
clearly shows the Church’s intention and wish. 
The provision of special Prefaces to be used on 
Easter day, and seven days after; on Christmas 
day, and seven days after; these and other like 
appointments come very near to.a requirement. 
True, provision is made and direction is given in 
certain rubrics, for cases where the Holy Com- 
munion is not administered on those days;- but 
the language is such as to imply that these cases 
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are exceptional and it is commanded that 
“upon the Sundays and Holy Days, though 
there be no sermon or Communion, there shall 
be said all that is appointed at the Communion, 
unto the end of the Gospel, concluding with the 
Blessing.” This is the warrant and command 
for using, when thus necessary, what is famil- 
iarly, but wrongly, called the Ante-Communion 
Service. There is no such Service known to the 
Prayer Book, and I hope you young men will 
conform to the Church’s own language. It isa 
part of the Office of Holy Communion, and dis- 
tinctly so named; and it is commanded that 
even if for some good reason the Holy Com- 
munion be not fully celebrated, it shall be kept 
before the minds of the people by the use of 
certain parts of the Service. 

I grant, then, that it is not always possible 
to have it with the frequency for which the 
Church has provided; but I am sure that the 
general usage could come far nearer to it than 
it does. When you have put upon you that sol- 
emn responsibility, the pastoral care of souls, 
remember that the Holy Communion is a bless- 
ing which your people need, not fitfully and 
rarely, but regularly and often. The Lord pro- 
vides it for them. Think of it not as a service 
to be performed, but as a Grace to be adminis- 
tered. And think seriously of two words in the 
Prayer for Christ’s Church Militant, where we 
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ask for ourselves, and for all Bishops and other 
Ministers, that they may “rightly and duly” 
administer the Holy Sacraments; “rightly,” 
that is, as Christ has commanded, and with the 
fulness of reverent order which this Church has 
set forth; and “ duly,” that is, at due time, in 
due frequency, with due regularity, so often and 
so regularly that no needy soul may lose its 
blessing. 

Perhaps, young men, all this may seen to you 
like being particular about little things; but the 
Holy Communion is not a little thing. No part 
of God’s worship is a little thing. Punctuality, 
time, order, reverence, are not little things in 
God’s sight. It was God himself who com- 
manded and established in His earlier worship 
the law of an unbroken round of earnest wor- 
ship, the temple doors never shut, the every-day 
morning and evening Sacrifice. We do not 
have the same forms, but we should have the 
same or greater fidelity of earnest worship. Do 
not leave these appointments to your own fancy 
and convenience, nor to the people’s whims. 
Do not let even the modern hurry of what is 
called “Church Work” interfere with them. 
Your Church work will be best done and most 
effective when it is constantly “ Sanctified by 
the Word of God, and by Prayer.” 

SPECIAL SERVICES come next, i. e., Services 
for which no forms are provided. Note two 
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things: the freedom given, and the limits or re- 
strictions to that freedom. Freedom defined 
and protected is real liberty. Freedom undefined 
is lawlessness. If you use the liberty be sure to 
observe the conditions, and be very slow to in- 
stitute or multiply Special Services. Be sure 
they are really needed. Nowadays almost 
every guild, or circle, or society, wants its own 
peculiar services and forms. In most cases it 
would be far better to ask them to come to 
Morning or Evening Prayer or Litany, and be 
content with that. They will find enough to 
meet all their needs, and it will help them to see 
and feel that their work is not separate from, 
but part of the grand work of the Church. It 
will help to keep our Church work a unity in- 
stead of breaking it into little portions. I have 
already spoken of such use of the Litany by the 
Lambeth Conference, and if this body of one 
hundred and fifty Bishops, studying and praying 
for all the diversified relations of the Church in 
all the world, found that they needed no special 
prayers, that the Prayer Book, as it is, met all 
their needs, surely our smaller or parochial so- 
cieties might helpfully do the same. I know I 
have sometimes given offence because I refused 
permission for special services when it had been 
asked. Bring your organization into parish 
unity by drawing them to the regular Church 
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Service, and do not have weak substitutes to 
please their fancy. 

Yet, needs do come; a third or fourth Ser- 
vice, perhaps, where the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, and Litany, and Holy Communion have 
all been held. But why not sometimes repeat 
one of these services? Churches now some- 
times have even three or four distinct Celebra- 
tions of Holy Communion. Why not Evening 
Prayer twice? Not twice with the very same 
congregation, but if said at four or five, with 
one set of worshippers, why not again at eight, 
with another set? Try it. 

And to help you to see how sufficient the or- 
dinary services are, the freedom for special ser- 
vices is limited by the condition that the Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer are to be used the 
same day. Not till you have fully used what the 
Church has appointed, may you pass to some- 
thing else. I need not dwell upon the other 
conditions, so clearly stated, that unless the 
Bishop provides and approves other forms, you 
are limited to what is contained in the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, and that even for that you 
must have the Bishop’s approval. Do not hesi- 
tate to ask it, if necessary. But do not run to 
him for unnecessary things. Do not ask for a 
form for blessing an altar, or a font, or a pulpit, 
or vases, or candlesticks. The best dedication 
of them will be in their right use in holy things. 


CHAPTER‘ IY. 
HYMNS, ANTHEMS, MUSIC. 


We come next to the rubric about the use of 
Hymns and Anthems; the use of music in the 
Services. Taking rubrics and canons together, 
both the authority and the duty of the minister 
are made very clear. He is to appoint the 
hymns or anthems. He is commanded to give 
direction concerning the tunes to be sung, and 
especially to repress all light and unseemly: 
music. The offertory, hymn or anthem must 
be, it is written, “under the direction of the 
minister.” And it is but right that he should 
have this full authority, since music is so im- 
portant an element in public worship, so helpful 
to true devotion if wisely used, so unhelpful and 
harmful otherwise. Please note that it is not 
the minister’s right, or his privilege, but his 
duty so to use authority. It is not that he 
“may,” but he “shall.” All the responsibility 
for the right and helpful rendering of the wor- 
ship is laid on him. I urge you, when you may 
have parochial charge, to recognize that duty 
and not to shirk the responsibility. But re- 
member, authority here, as in other cases, may 
be used helpfully and healthfully and pleasantly, 
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or harmfully and ungenerously. The best ex- 
ercise of authority is that which is least noticed, 
which makes itself effective by its gentleness 
and wins acceptance instead of compelling it. 
If yourself thorough in the knowledge and 
practice of music, keep the ability in the 
background. Let it be felt, not seen. You can 
have all the control you need by your relations 
and influence with organist and singers, apart 
from the time of service’ but avoid being con- 
spicuous in the music in time of service. I have 
seen a clergyman pass outside the rail and take 
his seat at the organ, going back to the prayers; 
or going down in like manner to stand with the 
singers and take one of the parts in an anthem. 
Don’t do it. Good music is indeed desirable, 
but fussiness is harmful, and reverence in 
prayers is more important. Do not let any 
action of yours make your congregation think 
that you lack confidence in organist or singers. 
Uphold their delegated authority during the 
service. Advise them, if you will, elsewhere. 
Perhaps you have, like myself, no special musi- 
cal ability. Whether you have or not, I think 
the true secret is that rector and organist and 
choir-leader be trustful and loyal to each other. 
A loyal organist will do anything that a reason- 
able rector wishes. Again, do not pass over 
your duty and responsibility to a committee of 
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the vestry or a single member of it. It always 
ends in trouble. When I became Rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, in Washington, the 
vestry, in organizing after the first Easter elec- 
tion, proceeded to appoint a music committee. 
My voice and manner indicated surprise and one 
of them at once explained, saying: “ Do not be 
alarmed, our music committee is to uphold the 
rector, not to interfere with him. We always 
choose two persons who know nothing at all 
about music, and our first direction is that they 
do not meddle with the music.” ‘ What do 
they do then?” I asked. “ Why, our music has 
two relations: its musical and devotional side, 
and its business side. It is with this business 
side that the committee has to do. Besides, 
there do come little frictions, and the rector 
may ask sometimes to have a committee come 
in between and save him some trouble.” That 
committee was indeed very helpful. So I sum 
up. You have a sacred duty and responsibility 
for the music as part of the worship. You have 
corresponding authority. Use it, but use it 
lovingly and with common sense, and you will 
not have much trouble. 

Some of you have asked my advice about the 
Choral service. It is certainly lawful, but some 
things lawful are not always expedient. In 
England it is almost universal; in the smaller 
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churches and in the country, as well as in the 
larger churches of the city. And there I have 
almost always found it helpful to devotion, even 
when, as being no singer myself, I could take 
my part only almost inaudibly. And it was 
helpful because it was thoroughly congrega- 
tional; because it was not taken out of the 
mouths of the people by the appointed singers. 
Everybody sang. The same pointing of canti- 
cles and psalter was almost universal, and all 
were familiar with it. The chants and tunes 
were simple and well known. But I must say 
that in this country the choral service seems 
quite different. Practically, the appointed sing- 
ers do take it away from the people. Even in 
the churches where it is best done very few of 
the people do more than listen. There is no 
generally accepted dividing of words. One 
parish has one division, and another a different 
one. And the chant tunes are not so simple as 
in England, and are continually being changed. 
The aim seems too often to be excellence in 
musical art and skill rather than earnestness 
and unity of devotion. 

My advice then is, first, be slow to change in 
either way. If in authority where the choral 
service is already established, do not give it up 
on account of your own preference or prejudice. 
The worship is not for your satisfaction, but for 
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your people’s use and benefit. Consider them. 
If not helpful to congregational worship, try to 
make it so. Get your organist with you; con- 
vert him to your wishes and you will succeed. 

If the question be as to introducing it where 
not in use, again I say, be very careful. If well 
convinced that it will help to heartier worship, 
it may be well; provided, first, you can find per- 
sons skilled in music to help you effectively. (I 
know few things more unhelpful than a weak 
and unskilled attempt at a choral service, and I 
have heard such.) And provided, second, that 
you have your people with you. Old usages 
and ways must be considered. Prejudices, even 
unreasonable prejudices, must be dealt with 
tenderly. The best choral service imaginable 
would be dearly bought at the cost of parish 
strife. 

But whether you have choral service or not, | 
do not turn your churches into concert halls. 
Do not advertise “musical attractions.” Do’ 
not make the music the chief thing. I have seen 
churches with grand organs and costly choirs 
and cultivated voices, where the richness of the 
music obtruded itself conspicuously, overloaded 
the worship and kept devotion in the back- 
eround. The Church for worship; the concert 
room for musical display. 


CHAPTERS. 
THE LESSONS AND CALENDAR. 


About the lessons. As you study the calen- 
dar you will see that while exact appointment 
seems to be made for every Sunday, every Holy 
Day, every day in the year, yet ample provision 
is made for deviating from that strict routine, 
when necessary or desirable. There is not a 
day in the whole year in which, under the 
rubrics, some departure from the appointed les- 
sons would not be permissible. Let me urge 
you, however, to be very sparing in your use of 
such liberties. There is something grandly 
helpful in the continuity of Holy Scripture; not 
only in the succession of thought and teaching 
in each distinct book (which was included in the 
inspiration), but even in the order and colloca- 
tion of the books, which was not inspired, but in 
which, I feel assured, the wisdom of the Church 
was divinely guided. The Church in the Lec- 
tionary has taken pains for “rightly dividing 
the Word of Truth;” yet I have known clergy- 
men, instead of keeping to that helpful con- 
tinuity, to press their liberty to extremes, and 
give their people lessons taken haphazard. Let 
me remind you then of another important word 
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used in these rubrics of permission. I mean the 
word “discretion;” ‘“‘such devotions as he 
shall at his discretion select from this book ;”’ 
“such lessons as he shall think fit in his discre- 
tion.” I think that sometimes in his mind and 
action the minister understands by that word 
“discretion,” his fancy, whim, impulse, wish. 
But discretion implies consideration, thought- 
fulness, careful examination. Do not leave 
anything, I beg you, to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Study all beforehand. 

Do not abandon the Psalter for the day just 
as you come to it, because it is long, and take a 
haphazard selection because it is short. I was 
once at a service where the minister (who had 
not read his lessons beforehand, as I urge you 
to do) turned to the first lesson, glanced at it a 
moment, suddenly opened the book at another 
place and read one of the very familiar chapters 
from Isaiah. After service I asked the reason. 
He said: “I saw at a glance that the appointed 
lesson was not very helpful, only something 
about the wars of Israel; I like Isaiah better.” 
One of the congregation afterwards said to me, 
“Our Rector must think he has a dry congre- 
gation, for he gives us ‘Ho, everyone that 
thirsteth ’ ten or twelve times a year.”’ Do not 
let your “discretion ” become indiscretion. Be 
careful in the use of your liberties. Let the 
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“shall” of the rubrics express to you the 
Church’s clearer and fuller purposes and will; 
and the “ may” indicate only occasional possi- 
bilities, to be used with very careful “ discre- 
tion,” and for valid reasons. 

In answer to your questions about the use of 
the special lessons for Lent and for the Roga- 
tion days and the Ember days, I give not de- 
cision but advice. Those, though called 
“Proper Lessons,” are not obligatory as the 
other proper lessons are. The head line says, 
not “they shall,” but “they may be used in- 
stead of those appointed in the Calendar.” If 
it were my privilege to serve in a parish where 
the daily service was maintained, I am sure I 
should not interrupt the grand continuity by 
which almost all of Holy Scripture is in order 
brought before us. I would hold fast to the 
regular Calendar. But if in a Church which had 
no daily service throughout the year, that argu- 
ment of continuity would not hold, and J 
would by all means use the proper lessons per- 
mitted for those special seasons. The Calendar 
of Lessons looks to some much like an Alma- 
nac, and they treat it as of little more value. 
But to some it is a guide to daily devotion, and 
a help to the continuous, thoughtful, Christian 
life. Perhaps I can best here answer a question 
asked by one of you. “ What shall we do about 
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the black letter Holy Days?” I do not find 
any such days. Remember it is the Prayer 
Book of this American Church we are studying, 
not that of the Church of England. And there 
are no “ black letter days” at all in its Calen- 
dar. They were not even in the English Cal- 
endar of the Prayer Book of Edward VI; none 
at all in the first of King Edward; four only in 
the second. They were then deliberately 
stricken out from the observance and worship 
of the Church, and those which now stand in 
the English Prayer Book were put there later 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but with no 
observance of worship appointed for them. For 
this reinsertion, Wheatley well gives the rea- 
sons, as follows: 

“ The reasons why the names of these Saints- 
days and Holy-days were resumed into the cal- 
endar are various. Some of them being re- 
tained upon account of our Courts of Justice, 
which usually make their returns on these days, 
or else upon the days before or after them, 
which are called in the writs, Vigil, Fest, or 
Crast, as in Vigil. Martin; Fest. Martin; Crast. 
Martin, and the like. Others are probably kept 
in the calendar for the sake of such tradesmen, 
handicraftsmen, and others, as are wont to cele- 
brate the memory of their tutelar Saints; as 
the Welshmen do of St. David, the shoemakers 
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do of St. Crispin, etc. And again, churches be- 
ing in several places dedicated to some one or 
other of these Saints, it has been the usual cus- 
tom in such places to have Wakes or Fairs kept 
upon those days; so that the people would 
probably be displeased if, either in this, or the 
former case, their favorite Saint’s name should 
be left out of the calendar. Besides, the histories 
which were writ before the Reformation do 
frequently speak of transactions happening 
upon such a holy-day, or about such a time, 
without mentioning the month; relating one 
thing to be done at Lammas-tide, and another 
about Martinmas, etc., so that were these names 
quite left out of the calendar we might be at 
loss to know when several of these transactions 
happened. But for this and the foregoing rea- 
sons our second reformers under Queen Eliza- 
beth (though all those days had been omitted 
in both books of King Edward VI. excepting 
St. George’s Day, Lammas Day, St. Laurence 
and St. Clement, which were in his second book) 
thought convenient to restore the names of 
them to the calendar, though not with any re- 
gard of being kept holy by the Church. For 
this they thought prudent to forbid, as well 
upon account of the great inconveniency 
brought into the Church in the times of Popery 
by the observation of such a number of holy- 
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days, to the great prejudice of laboring and 
trading men, as by reason that many of those 
Saints they then commemorated were often- 
times men of none of the best characters. Be- 
sides, the history of those Saints and the ac- 
counts they gave of their other holy-days, were 
frequently found to be feigned and fabulous.” 
And so, dropped deliberately in the two 
Prayer Books of King Edward, and restored 
(not for worship, but for business convenience 
and local usages) in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, they were again deliberately cut out by 
this National Church in adapting the Prayer 
Book to our American uses. We have no need 
of them; no court or business usages requiring 
them as dates; no local usages dependent on 
them. Look again at the preface to our own 
Prayer Book. In these changes there is no 
departing from the Church of England in any 
essential point, but “ only as local circumstances 
may require.” Loeal circumstances made those 
“black letter days’ unhelpful for us, took away 
the need for them, and required the change. 
If you would be loyal to your own Church, and 
true to your Ordination promise, “to conform 
to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States,” keep 
the days you find in our own Calendar and let 
the English Calendar alone. We do not need 
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King Charles or King Edward or St. Chad or 
St. Dunstan in our American Calendar, nor do 
we need the fantasies and often unsound tra- 
ditions which some other names recall. As for 
Corpus Christi and All Soul’s Day, they are not 
even on the English list, but taken bodily from 
Rome. Let them all alone. 

Certain sentences at the beginning of Morn- 
ing Prayer are marked for special seasons or 
days, Advent, Christmas, etc. You are not 
bound to use them. Note that they are 
marked off from the other sentences, before 
and after, which were in the Prayer Book be- 
fore its recent revision. I have never used one 
of them myself; I do not think I ever will. They 
seem to me like a patch of new cloth on an old 
garment. The tone is entirely different. What 
follows them at once is confession of sin. The 
old sentences invited to confession, to ap- 
proaching God in humility. It seems to me 
incongruous to say, “Awake, awake, put on thy 
beautiful garments,’ and at once, “Let us 
humbly confess our sins.” You may use the 
new ones if you wish, but I hope you will not 
wish it very often. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE MANNER OF READING. 


It is a good place here to say something 
about the manner of reading. Let it be so that 
the people can hear and understand and follow; 
therefore, with full voice, distinctly, not too 
rapidly. In the English Prayer Book it is com- 
manded to be “ with a loud voice;” “ distinctly ”’ 
is the word used in another rubric. It was a 
protest against the habit prevailing before the 
Reformation, when priests “pattered” and 
“mumbled” the prayers, gabbling them over 
hurriedly as if they were a mere formal service 
to be rendered by the priest for the people. 
With our Prayer Book it is for priest and people 
together, the priest leading the people, but the 
people accompanying and doing their part. It 
is not that simply the priest offers his prayers 
to God; the people are to pray, and any reading 
so indistinct, or so hurried, that they cannot 
follow both with mind and voice will be wrong. 
But there is an opposite error of theatrical or 
bombastic reading; some describe it as declaim- 
ing or preaching the prayers, with very marked 
changes of tone and emphasis. You may avoid 
both, by remembering and observing one or 
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two things. The prayers are to be read for 
yourself and for the people. Put your own 
soul into them; mean them; feel them; let the 
honest reverence and devoutness of your own 
heart speak out, and there will be neither the 
haste and lifelessness of mere formality, nor the 
artificial seeking for effect. And it will be easy 
by habit to combine with your own full devout- 
ness the remembrance that you are also leading 
the people, helping them to pray. Very rarely 
indeed is the service said too slowly. Very 
often indeed it is said too fast, especially in 
those parts which, like the Confession and the 
Creeds and Lord’s Prayer, are to be said in 
concert. Note that such parts have a special 
manner of printing. The capital letters are used 
not by the ordinary rules, but for the purpose 
of breaking the words into marked clauses like 
the bars in music, to keep the voices together. 
I often find these said so rapidly and continu- 
ously that I am almost out of breath in trying 
to keep up with the reader. Study to separate 
these clauses by a distinct pause, and you will 
soon have a fuller and clearer responding. 
Another help to right reading will be found 
in very exactly observing and marking the 
punctuation as given in the certified editions. 
A great many in reading, run over commas and 
semicolons, and make their own pauses chiefly 
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by their own capacity for breathing, or by the 
monotony of equal length divisions without re- 
gard to the meaning. Shut yourself in your 
study sometimes and practice a few of the 
prayers or collects deliberately, with exact ob- 
servance of punctuation. Try the first exhorta- 
tion, “ Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture 
moveth us,” etc. Read the opening sentence 
down to the word “ wickedness,” as it is com- 
monly read in a single unbroken breath, and 
then read it again and put in the three commas 
as they are given. You will see the difference, 
and a little such practice will help you greatly. 

There are different methods of using the 
Gloria Patri, when it is said instead of being 
sung. In some churches minister and people 
together say the whole of it. In some, when 
the Psalm ends with a verse of an odd number, 
and so is said by the minister, the people at once 
begin the Gloria. I wish we had a uniform 
usage, and it seems to be suggested where the 
Gloria appears in the Litany. It is plainly indi- 
cated there that the first portion should be said 
by the minister and the second part by the 
people. 

The Te Deum is now almost always turned 
over to the organist and choir; far too often, 
in my judgment. The Prayer Book says it is to 
be “ said or sung.” I plead for a little less sing- 
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ing and a little more saying. There are musical 
renderings to the Te Deum, which are not only 
musically rich, but grandly expressive of devo- 
tion and helpful to it. And I hear a great many 
renderings which are merely musical (often 
music bad in conception and in rendering), with 
the devotion forgotten. I do not like to have 
people say after a service, ‘“ What beautiful 
music!” A good critic in such matters wrote 
that he had heard and enjoyed the grandest 
choir music in England, but he never knew the 
real devotional power of music till at the open- 
ing of the Vatican Council he heard the Te 
Deum given by six or eight thousand male 
voices in unison, with one of the simple Grego- 
rian tunes. Try reading the Te Deum some- 
times, even with a large congregation, and see 
how the power of that great Creed of Praise is 
brought out. 

Before leaving the subject of Church music 
and the minister’s duty with regard to it, there 
are some other points which deserve our notice; 
for under the head of music we must include 
not only the sounds but the words and their 
meaning. And this is the point in which not 
only is the minister’s absolute authority most 
strongly affirmed, but in which the real exercise 
of that authority is a sacred and imperative 
duty. After direction from the minister as to 
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the general character of the tunes, avoiding 
florid display, and studying harmony with the 
tone of the services for the season and day, and 
devotional helpfulness rather than sensuous sat- 
isfaction, the music as to details may be largely 
left to a competent organist, or leader, who 
understands and is loyal to the minister’s 
wishes. Yet careful watchfulness as to words 
is needed here. Even good music may help or 
harm right devotion. I have heard more than 
once a Te Deum chosen by a good choir leader, 
which instead of the three-fold “ Holy,” re- 
peated that word four times, by soprano, tenor 
and bass separately, and then a strong fourth 
“ Holy ” in full chorus. It was good perhaps in 
mere musical effect, but it robbed the very 
heart, and destroyed the grand meaning of 
that sublime hymn of faith and praise to the 
Blessed Trinity. But the selection of the words 
ought never to be left to the choice or fancy of 
leader or choir. For general soundness in doc- 
trine the Church has provided safeguards, effect- 
ive safeguards, if only the rules of rubrics and 
canons be exactly obeyed. Those rules com- 
mand that nothing be sung in church unless in 
the words of the Bible, or of the Prayer Book, 
or of the authorized hymns. And the duty of 
strictly maintaining those safeguards is ex- 
pressly laid upon the minister. For failure to 
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fulfil this duty, things are often sung as offer- 
tory anthems which would be absurd if they 
were not so irreverent. I have heard as an 
offertory anthem a sentimental love ditty, with- 
out a word or suggestion of love or faith or 
praise to God. I have heard even at a service 
for the consecration of a bishop a battlesong, 
taken from a popular opera, which could have 
been sung by a heathen as well as by a Chris- 
tian. I have heard false teaching sung, and 
words absolutely in opposition to the tone of 
the day’s worship and to the sermon just 
preached; all taken without much regard to the 
words, merely because the musical rendering 
was “sweet,” or pleasing. More wrong ideas 
of religion are sung into people’s minds than 
many sermons could preach into them. Watch 
your anthems then, and see that the words are 
first, and the sound subsidiary to the sense. Let 
me repeat that you will find strict obedience to 
the Church’s wisdom in rubrics and canons 
about music your very best safety. 

And I beg you, announce your anthems; read 
the words, so that the people may know what is 
being sung. Very often as I stand in the 
chancel, with no way of knowing what the 
anthem or hymn may be, St. Paul’s words about 
an unknown tongue came back to me with a 
‘little change (I. Cor. XIV): “ Except ye utter 
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words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is being sung? For ye shall sing 
into the air. For if I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto him that singeth a bar- 
barian, and he that singeth shall be a barbarian 
unto me. . . . I will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” It may 
be very rich music, but St. Paul seems to think 
it barbarism, unless the music is fitted to and 
helps to bring out the meaning of clear words 
and thoughts. 

I like to hear hymns also announced in the 
old-fashioned way, by reading at least the first 
two lines. I am sometimes at services where 
the hymns are not announced at all, but the 
people are thought to be sufficiently informed 
by a glance at the hymn board or tablet; or 
they are given out merely by the number. But 
there are old eyes and weak eyes among the 
people, which cannot read the board, or cannot 
turn to and read readily even in the book. And 
a few lines of some familiar hymn would be 
grateful to them. What a power full congrega- 
tional singing was among the early Methodists! 
What a power it still is among them and others! 
But how sadly are we losing it by studying 
rather for the stately dignity of worship than 
for its kindling enthusiasm. St. Paul had 
kindly thought for those whom he called “ un- 
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learned,” as he asks, If we speak (or sing) in 
an unknown tongue, and one unlearned (or un- 
familiar with our ways and words) come in, how 
shall he that is unlearned be able to give the 
Amen of his assent to what we are doing? Do 
not be afraid of helping the people to under- 
stand, by giving notices and explanations. 
There may be, and always ought to be, strang- 
ers present. For their sake break up sometimes 
this cold, machine-like regularity. Get near to 
your people; get them near to you. There 
may be excess and too great familiarity in such 
announcements, yet I have seen services so stiff 
that the rector resented, almost as a violation 
of rubrics or canons, the few words which a 
Bishop would speak in gentle direction to those 
whom he was about to confirm, as to their atti- 
tude and behavior during the service. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ABOUT READING; CONTINUED. 


There is a break in the order where, after the 
prayer for the President, certain prayers shall 
be omitted when the Litany is said, and may be 
omitted when the Holy Communion is immedi- 
ately to follow. So far as it relates to the Holy 
Communion it is a new usage, and neither clergy 
nor people seem fully to understand it. When 
we stop at that point to begin the Litany, the 
custom is universal not to put in “ the grace of 
our Lord,” but either with or without a hymn, 
to pass at once to the first sentence of the Lit- 
any. But I find that when, instead of the Lit- 
any, the Order for Holy Communion is then to 
be taken up, most clergymen mark the pause by 
saying, Lhe grace of our Lord,” ete. It is 
wrong. That is one of the prayers which the 
rubric directs us there to omit. And there is 
no reason why the same method should not be 
followed both for Litany and Holy Communion. 
If at first it seems awkward because your people 
are not expecting it, by the third or fourth time 
they will have learned it. And do not put in 
there your own “Amen.” The printing plainly 
shows that it is for the people alone. 
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A little more about the “Amen.” There is a 
rule to govern its use. When it is printed in 
the same type with the prayer, it is to be said 
by those, and those only, who say the prayer, 
whether it be minister only, or minister and 
people together. When printed in different 
type, it is a response. So, in the Confession, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, etc., the printing 
shows that the “Amen” is to be said by all; 
after the Absolution and after all ordinary 
prayers, by the people only; after the Gloria 
Patri, when used responsively, by the people 
only; after the sentence of Baptism and the re- 
ception with the Sign of the Cross, by the minis- 
ter only; after the sentence of Confirmation and 
the sentence of Ordination, by the Bishop only. 
All this is, as I said, very plainly indicated by the 
printing. It is a wrong usage, but a very com- 
mon one, for the minister to put his own em- 
phatic “Amen” at the close of a service, or at 
some marked pause, like a spoken period, a sig- 
nal, saying to his people, “ There! it is done.” 
Avoid it. 

But shall we say “Ay-men,” or “Ah-men ?” 
Little as the point seems, I have known it to 
disturb consciences (or fancies) and almost 
wreck a congregation. In singing, no one ob- 
jects to “ Ah-men,” but in my own youth, save 
in singing, I never so heard it, and I confess it 
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cost me a little trouble to change. But remem- 
ber, the “ Ay-men” is found only among Eng- 
lish-speaking people. All other people give it 
the broad sound. The broad sound was in the 
original word. When the Apostles used it, when 
our Lord Himself spake it, it was “Ah-men.” 
Not more than one in a hundred, take all the 
world, says it otherwise now ; and in Heaven I 
think the usage will be that of the ninety-nine, 
rather than of the one. Do not magnify the 
difference, but do not be afraid of it. 

Some years ago there seemed to be a fancy 
for having the General Thanksgiving said like 
the Confession, in concert, by minister and peo- 
ple together. In some few places (I am glad in 
none in Maryland) it still prevails. Soon after 
the beginning of my Bishopric, I found the 
usage just taken up in two or three congrega- 
tions, but they at once kindly yielded to my 
request and abandoned it, that unity of usage 
might prevail in the Diocese. It was, I think, a 
Gladstonian fad; if not suggested by that states- 
man, at least pushed into prominence by some 
letters of his expressing his approval of it. But 
not only does the printing in the Prayer Book 
clearly distinguish it from the things to be said 
in concert like the Confessions, Creed, etc., but 
there has been almost a decision. In the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1889, when changes of the 
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Prayer Book were under consideration, a me- 
morial was read in the House of Bishops asking 
a decision as to the propriety of reading the 
General Thanksgiving and the opening sen- 
tences of the Litany by minister and people 
together. The question was considered, and 
the opinions expressed were almost unani- 
mously against the proposed usage. And in 
the House of Deputies the rejection was quite 
as positive. In my own judgment, it is not per- 
missible. 

What I have said with regard to the service 
for Morning Prayer leaves little to be said 
about the Evening Prayer. One point of im- 
portance deserves our notice. In the rubrics 
providing for what is popularly called the 
“Shortened Form,” the minister is permitted 
to close after the Collect for aid against perils, 
“with such prayer or prayers taken out of this 
book as he shall see fit.” Let me ask you not 
to let this permission grow into habitual usage. 
Use it only when there is real need. Have the 
service in full at least every Sunday. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the people are eager 
for short services. Some time ago a delegation 
from one of our large congregations came to me 
to protest against their Rector’s usage of giving 
them only, or almost always, the ‘“ Shortened 
Form.” They said, “It is the clergy who get 
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weary of the praying, not the people.” If you 
do shorten it, keep in, I beg you, the prayer for 
the President. I count it almost an essential 
part of public worship, and St. Paul seems to 
make it specially important, when he says, “I 
exhort, therefore, that first of all supplications, 
prayers .... be made for all men; for kings 
and for all that are in authority.” Neither will 
you often, I hope, omit that helpful prayer for 
clergy and people. 

A few words more about the Litany; first to 
repeat and emphasize very strongly my convic- 
tion that it ought to be used, either in connec- 
tion with other services, or as a distinct service 
by itself, much more often than it is. Its thor- 
oughly responsive structure adapts it to heart- 
iest congregational use. 

And next, to remind you that whenever it is 
said as a service by itself, it should be used in 
its entireness. In England, it is never abbre- 
viated; in this country the full use is the excep- 
tion. But you will observe that whenever, using 
the Litany alone, you use the privilege given by 
the rubrics, for omitting the part beginning 
with the ejaculation, “O Christ, hear us,’”’ you 
omit the Lord’s Prayer; and in doing so you 
violate one of the great principles of liturgical 
use, which counts no service complete and suffi- 
cient without the Lord’s Prayer. Study all the 
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other services in the Prayer Book and note how 
that rule is everywhere observed, and I think 
you will see the importance of my advice. It is 
a common but wrong usage to call the omissible 
portion “ The Lesser Litany.” In careful lit- 
urgic language the Lesser Liturgy consists only 
of the three ejaculations beginning “O Christ, 
hear us.” 

This advice about the Lord’s Prayer gives 
opportunity for some fuller study about its use 
in the Prayer Book. Where it first occurs, in 
the Morning Prayer, it is directed that the peo- 
ple shall say it with the Minister, “ both here 
and wheresoever else it is used in Divine Ser- 
vice.’ No exception is made. Yet it has be- 
come a very general custom for the minister 
alone to say it, where it stands at the beginning 
of the Order for Holy Communion. Looking 
back some fifty years to the beginning of my 
own ministry, this latter custom was in this 
country almost or quite unknown. I always 
heard the Lord’s Prayer said there as well as 
elsewhere by the whole congregation. But the 
usage of silence has grown. It is not universal, 
and I doubt whether it has the majority, but 
it is common. Some of your number re- 
cently asked my advice about it. In Eng- 
land silence of the people is the almost or 
quite universal rule. Yet it is so clearly in 
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contradiction to the rubric as to require some 
ingenuity in defending it. I will not take time 
here to consider the arguments urged and to 
show why they have failed to convince me. 
But I do feel strongly that the rubric com- 
manding that the Lord’s prayer be said by both 
minister and people, ‘‘ wheresover it is used in 
Divine Service,” covers and rules its use in the 
Service of Holy Communion. And that rubric 
seems to me to enunciate and emphasize an 
important and almost divine principle. Our 
Lord gave that prayer not for the priest alone, 
but for the constant use of His people. Every 
Christian has full right and inheritance in it. It 
is the divinely appointed common prayer for all; 
and if, in certain places of the Prayer Book, it 
is directed that the minister shall say it, no men- 
tion being there made of the people, this is to 
be interpreted by the rubric that says the people 
are to unite in it “ whensoever it is said.” In 
like manner, at the beginning of the Morning 
Service, it is commanded once for all, “ the peo- 
ple shall answer here, and at the end of every 
prayer, Amen.” In neither case does the rule 
need incessant repetition. Yet in the Service of 
Baptism, of Confirmation, of Matrimony, of 
Burial, where the Lord’s Prayer occurs, the 
rubric directs the minister to say it, but makes 
no mention of the people. And affected by that 
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wrong usage of the Communion Office, many 
are uncertain as to their duty in the other ser- 
vices. I have seen a whole congregation mute 
at the Lord’s Prayer in the Baptism Service, 
where it ought to be the whole Church’s wel- 
come to the soul new-born in Christ; and mute 
when it was spoken at a burial. Yet, where 
could those words that in the common Father- 
hood acknowledge the common brotherhood, 
and the “Forgive us, . .... as we forgive,” 
have deeper meaning and power than over the 
closing grave? And so, because whatever spe- 
cial customs may prevail in places, I find no 
rule in the Prayer Book which forbids my say- 
ing it in Holy Communion, and because I do 
find a rule bidding me say it everywhere, I shall 
continue to claim the free use of it as part of 
my inalienable Christian birthright, and will 
never keep silent when it is said. And as to the 
intention of the Church on this point, I ask you 
to notice that both in the English and in the 
American Prayer Book, the Lord’s Prayer at 
the beginning of the Communion Office is 
printed with that peculiar marking of the 
clauses by capitals which is used only in those 
words which, as I have before shown, are to be 
said by minister and people together. 

We come now to the “ Prayers and Thanks- 
givings for Special Occasions.” The present 
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rubric tells how to use them at services where 
the General Thanksgiving is not said. And it 
seems to me to give touching force and help- 
fulness to have them said just as the service of 
Holy Communion is being ended and imme- 
diately before the Benediction there. When, 
therefore, the Holy Communion follows, as the 
Litany does, immediately after the shortened 
Morning Prayer, do not put these special sup- 
plications, as some wrongfully do, immediately 
after the Prayer for the President, but reserve 
them for the final Benediction. 

I am sorry that the Prayer for Congress is so 
little and so irregularly used. It has divine 
sanction and command. We are directed to 
make “supplications and prayers... . for all 
that are in authority .... that we may leada 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty.’ And our prayer is built on those 
words, as we ask that “ all things may be so or- 
dered and established by their endeavors, upon 
the best and surest foundations, that peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among us.” The Prayer 
Book here is the very echo of the Bible. You 
have asked me how often it should be said. I 
answer every day so long as Congress is in ses- 
sion, or at least every Morning or Evening 
Prayer. Some have excused themselves for 
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habitual omission by saying that they did use 
it once or twice during the session, and that was 
all the rubric required. If it had been so meant, 
it would have read “ to be used sometime dur- 
ing their session.” But put it in the Latin form, 
“durante sessione,” and you will see the real 
meaning, “so long as the session lasts.” Any 
good dictionary will confirm this. And “ con- 
tinuing in prayer” will not only help to bring 
this blessing, but will also be a constant re- 
minder of the dependence of the Nation upon 
God’s favor, and of our own duty to Him as 
citizens. 

And I ask also for a more faithful use of the 
prayers “ for those who are to be admitted into 
Holy Orders.” The Ember weeks are the times 
specified; the Sundays following being by 
canon law and long usage the “ Stated times 
for Ordination.” Begin with the Sunday be- 
fore, use the prayer at every service of that day 
and at every service of the week. When urging 
this lately a cleryman said to me, “I thought 
you were to have no ordinations this time.” 
Yes, I am sorry to say it, none in Maryland; but 
the Church is one the world over, and your 
prayers are not limited to your own Diocese. 
Wherever in all the world any are to be 
rightly admitted to Holy Orders, your prayers 
for every one of them will reach God’s ear. Our 
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ordinations are sadly too few in this land; but 
in the Church of England every regular Ordina- 
tion Day counts its new priests and deacons by 
hundreds. Read the prayers thoughtfully and 
you will see that we pray not only for those 
who are to be ordained, but for the Bishops who 
have the ordaining responsibility, and for the 
whole Church, that by having true and faithful 
pastors it may “ set forward the salvation of all 
men.’ Young men, when the time for your 
own ordination shall be at hand, it will be a 
comfort to you to think that prayers are going 
up for blessing on you, not from one congrega- 
tion, or one diocese only, but from all the 
Church of Christ. And when later you may have 
your own pastoral charge, do not fail to give 
your part of the like comfort and blessing to 
those who may then be standing where you are 
standing now. 

One more caution. Do not use these special 
prayers lightly; I mean not without real and 
urgent need. The prayer for rain pleads by the 
words, “in this our necessity.” A temporary 
light drought, which might be inconvenient 
without bringing sore necessity or danger, 
would not warrant our so praying. The prayer 
for fair weather asks God to “restrain those 
immoderate rains wherewith for our sins Thou 
hast afflicted us.” In the prayer for “time of 
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death and famine,” we ask Him “ to behold the 
afflictions” of His people, and we speak of “ the 
scarcity and death which we now most justly 
suffer for our sins.” In “times of war and tu- 
mults”’ we plead “save and deliver us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, from the hands of our 
enemies.” All these suppose real deep need 
and urgent danger, and they are meant to be 
used only under such conditions. 

Note, too, the still stronger language of the 
thanksgiving: “in our great necessity,” “ visi- 
tation of immoderate rains and waters,” “ de- 
liverance from those great and apparent dan- 
gers wherewith we were encompassed.” And 
since unity and agreement in prayer have prom- 
ise of special efficacy, might it not be well to 
wait till the necessity shall become so clear as 
to be generally recognized? And then, per- 
haps, a diocese, or a section of it, might pray in 
unison at the call of the Bishop. Very fervent 
prayers can come only from deep and deeply 
felt need. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
THE ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION. 


As we reach now the Collects, Epistles and 
Gospels, we remember that they are a part of 
the highest and central service of worship, the 
service of the Holy Communion. Of some 
things concerning them we will speak more 
fully when we reach the mention of them in the 
“Order of Administration.” But just now, 
some general considerations, and a few special 
notes. The days and seasons of the Christian 
year are indeed marked out in the Calendar at 
the hymns of the Prayer Book; but if that were 
all, the people would know little about them. 
It is in the public use of these Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels that the grand continuous teach- 
ing of the Christian year is made effective. 
And I ask you, my dear young brethren, to 
carry out in your parochial work this ordering 
of the Church consistently and thoroughly. 
Taken in its entireness the Church year is a 
divine drama of the life work of our Lord and 
of its fruits. Any break in its continuous and 
full succession enfeebles and mars it. The 
Saints’ days are as necessary to its full teaching 
power as the Sundays. I have in my earlier 
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talks with you, urged you earnestly to keep up 
the daily prayers as part of the full ideal of wor- 
ship. I plead now for the full ideal of festival 
and fast and holy day succession. One of you 
has asked whether I count it an obligation 
that every Church should be open on all the 
Saints’ days as well as on the Sundays. For the 
full ideal of worship, I say yes. I wish it could 
be always practicable. But we recognize that, 
even for the Sundays, necessity sometimes 
brings interruptions; that there are sometimes 
overworked clergymen; sometimes, in country 
parishes, stress of weather, or difficulties of dis- 
tance that make the gathering of a congrega- 
tion almost impossible.. But if we grant the 
difficulties of absolute completeness, still we 
must aim at it. Unhappily, there are churches 
where, while the Sundays and what are called 
the greater holidays are observed, the Saints’ 
days are counted as unnecessary and are omit- 
ted. But the Prayer Book makes no such dis- 
tinction. The command then is explicit and full 
that “upon Sundays and other holy days 
(though there be no sermon or Communion), 
shall be said all that is appointed at the Com- 
munion unto the end of the Gospel.” This 
ordering is for St. Luke’s Day or St. Matthew’s 
Day just as much as for Advent Sunday. In the 
Holy Gospel as written in the New Testament, 
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woven all through and linked with the life and 
work of our Lord Himself, are the stories of the 
holy men whom He chose to be closely asso- 
ciated with Himself. And the Church’s year of 
worship would not truthfully set forth that Gos- 
pel if it did not also find place and mention for 
them. Keep the Saints’ day services. 

But a question is asked. One says: “ My 
church stands out in the fields, not a house 
within half a mile, the rectory a mile away. My 
people are all farmers and so poor that every 
working day and hour seems necessary for them. 
If I appointed a Saints’ day service no one 
would come. How am I to observe the full 
Church year, or teach them to observe it?” I 
answer that unhappily there are churches where 
the only mention of the Church’s seasons to the 
people is when the clergyman, in announcing 
the Epistles, names the Sunday. Recently I 
suggested to a clergyman that I did not name 
the Sunday at that time, but said simply as the 
Prayer Book directs, “ The Epistle is written.” 
He said, “ Why, if I did not do so, the people 
would never know what Church season it was.” 
But the Prayer Book directs, immediately after 
the Creed in the Communion office, or after the 
Gospel of the Creed be then said, “then the 
minister shall declare unto the people what 
Holy days, or fasting days, are in the week fol- 
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lowing to be observed.” It is a mistake to 
think that means only those to be observed by 
public worship in the Church. It is a reminder 
to the people that if they cannot come to the 
Church, they should observe them in their pri- 
vate and their family prayers. I am sorry 
to say that I very rarely hear this announce- 
ment in our churches. But I am glad to hear 
occasionally something like this: “ The days to 
be observed this week are (thus and thus), the 
services on those days will be as follows: : 
and if any of you cannot be at the church, re- 
member those days in your private and family 
prayers.” JI am sure there is no single soul, 
there is no household whose life will not be 
nearer to Christ if they thus follow the counsel 
of His Church. 

One asks, “ Will not the use of the colors in 
hangings and stoles and decorations for the dif- 
ferent seasons be helpful?” It may be help- 
ful, or it may be unhelpful. If you magnify 
them, treat them and speak of them as things 
essential, or of very great importance, they will 
be very unhelpful. I have heard a sermon on 
“the Church colors.” It was worse than ab- 
surd, it was harmful, irreverent, trifling. Do 
not talk about such things. Let them speak for 
themselves; quietly and sensibly used they will 
speak. But never force them on an unwilling 
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people, or make them occasion for strife. Some 
consciences may seem to you very weak or sen- 
sitive, but God commands us not needlessly to 
wound them. 

One point more; the wise authority of the 
Church has ordered and named the Sundays 
and Holy Days in their succession, and given to 
each its own place and tone and lesson. Do 
not let other things break up that order. There 
is a growing tendency for designating certain 
Sundays for preaching and prayers on certain 
subjects. We are asked to have a Purity Sun- 
day, and a Temperance Sunday, and a Peace 
Sunday, and a Flower Sunday, and a Children’s 
Sunday, and recently I was asked to appoint the 
observance of a Bird Sunday to gratify those in- 
terested about cruelty to animals. All these are 
matters well deserving our thought; but if for 
them we remodel our Calendar and frame it 
practically not on the Gospel story of Redemp- 
tion, but on special virtues, or special sins, or 
special societies or enterprises, we will lose one 
of the best and most beautiful bonds of the 
Church’s unity in life and work. 

In speaking about “The Order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 
munion,” I use the title exactly as given in the 
Prayer Book, and I will ask you presently to 
study that somewhat closely. There is no ser- 
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vice or office which is more often marred by in- 
dividual fads and fancies; and none from which 
individual fads and fancies ought to be more 
severely shut out. The Church has concen- 
trated upon it, as its central and highest act of 
worship, her most studious carefulness. In no 
other service are the instructions and rubrics so 
full, so positive, and so precise. The Church, 
this National Church, profiting by all the light 
and by all the errors of the past, has here em- 
bodied in words, every one of which has been 
most carefully chosen, very clear directions as 
to the way in which the Holy Communion is in 
this Church to be administered. If you will re- 
ceive them in their plain, straightforward mean- 
ing, and put them in action just as they are, you 
will have no trouble in “ so ministering the Sac- 
raments as this Church hath received the same.” 
Only be thoroughly honest in their use. Do 
not try to twist and turn and carve and add to 
them in the hope of making it more like what 
Rome does, or what Sarum did, or what was 
done 1500 years ago. Our rule is, not just as 
Ephesus did, or as Sarum did, or as Rome does, 
but as “this Church hath received the same.” 
And “this Church” does not here mean, as 
some would twist it, “the Holy Catholic 
Church.” It means that part of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church which is called “the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.” If you have any doubt on that point, 
see how the words “this Church” are applied 
in the preface to the Prayer Book, as distin- 
guishing this National Church from all other 
Christian Churches. Read also the first para- 
graph of that preface. 

“Tt is a most invaluable part of that blessed 
liberty wherewith Curist hath made us free, 
that in his worship, different forms and usages 
may without offence be allowed, provided the 
substance of the Faith be kept entire; and that, 
in every Church, what cannot be clearly deter- 
mined to belong to Doctrine must be referred 
to Discipline; and therefore, by common con- 
sent and authority, may be altered, abridged, 
enlarged, amended, or otherwise disposed of, 
as may seem most convenient for the edification 
of the people, ‘according to the various exi- 
gencies of times and occasions.’ ”’ 

Acting upon the right thus asserted, “ this 
Church” has deliberately and with authority, 
entirely given up and abrogated some things in 
worship which were rightly in use in the early 
Church, and some it has greatly changed. Let 
me illustrate. It was an early usage required 
by one of the Canons of the Council of Nice, 
that there should be no kneeling on the Lord’s 
day, but that all should pray standing. And if 
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the traditions and usages of the Eastern Church 
can be trusted, infants were confirmed and re- 
ceived the Holy Communion. Now, if it be 
true, as some have contended, that all early 
Catholic usages have authority still, and that 
every clergyman has the right to add them to 
what is directed in the Prayer Book, then 
“this Church” has no right to forbid them. 
But they were among the things, not essential, 
which might be “ changed for edification, etc.;” 
and this Church has with authority annulled and 
forbidden those usages for its own people and 
their worship. Do not, I beg you, think that 
everything that was medizval or ancient was 
therefore Catholic; or that everything that may 
have been both ancient and Catholic was of per- 
manent obligation. It is through “this 
Church,” this National Church, that we are 
brought into relations with the Holy Catholic 
Church, and its ancient laws and usages, as au- 
thoritatively modified and applied to our own 
times and needs. Be fully true to the Book of 
Common Prayer, as set forth by this Church, 
and you will be true to all things essential or 
important in true Catholic doctrine and ritual. 

We come back now to a more careful study 
of the title of this service. It is “the order for 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion.” I want to emphasize here that 
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word administration. That is the purpose, the 
essence of the service. The terms exclude the 
idea of a celebration except for the purpose of 
administering. And in this, all the tenor of 
the service, its whole structure, its language, 
its rubrics and positive directions, fully agree 
with the title. It does not provide for a cele- 
bration without Communion; either for a cele- 
bration when there is no one present but the 
priest, or when others are present, but none to 
receive. From the first important opening 
rubrics throughout, the presence and partaking 
of the people is assumed and required. In one 
place it is expressly commanded; but every- 
where it is taken for granted so clearly as to 
shut out thought of the opposite. And unless 
by omitting parts of the service, where no per- 
mission to omit is given, or by using them in a 
non-natural and untruthful sense, the practice 
of celebrating without administering is not pos- 
sible. Imagine the priest saying the exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘ Ye who mind to come to this Holy Com- 
munion,” when he knows that none will come; 
or saying, as he is required to do, “ Draw near 
with faith and take this Holy Sacrament to your 
comfort,” when he has before made it distinctly 
understood that he does not want or expect any 
to draw near or take. As I said before, this 
Church does not appoint, or provide for, or 
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recognize any celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion except for administering, and there 
must be some one to whom the administration 
is made. Indeed, so strictly is this condition 
held that even in the extreme case of one in 
immediate danger of death, the want of persons 
to receive with him is distinctly declared in the 
service for the administering to the sick, to be 
a “just impediment” to having the service. 
And if in that urgency the actual Communion 
of others is made so necessary, much more must 
it be a necessity in the more ordinary cases. 
Putting together the tone and positive direc- 
tions of the public administration, and those of 
the “ Communion of the sick,” two great prin- 
ciples stand out clearly; no celebration without 
a Communion, and no Communion without a 
celebration. I may speak to you again on these 
points. 


CHAT LER TIX, 
REPELLING FROM HOLY COMMUNION. 


At the very beginning of “the order for the 
administration of the Holy Communion,” we 
find some most important rubrics which bear 
directly upon the main subject of all these plain 
talks; i. e., the pastoral use of the Prayer Book. 
I ask one of you to read aloud the first rubric, 
slowly and distinctly. 

If among those who come to be partakers of the 
Holy Communion the Minster shall know any to 
be an open and notorious evil liver, or to have done 
any wrong to his neighbors by word or deed, so that 
the Congregation be thereby offended; he shall 
advertise him, that he presume not to come to the 
Lord’s Table, until he have openly declared himself 
to have truly repented and amended his former evil 
life, that the Congregation may thereby be satished ; 
and that he hath recompensed the parties to whom 
he hath done wrong; or at least declare himself to be 
in full purpose so to do, as soon as he conveniently 
may. 

They are almost or quite the first words in 
the Prayer Book which recognize or declare any 
authority of the pastor over the people; and 
certainly the first words to recognize or declare 
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that the priest has power of pastoral censure. 
And they are not only the first words, but 
almost the only words of the kind in the Book 
of Common Prayer. There are others, and 
many, which tell his pastoral authority and 
power in blessing, guiding, teaching, helping, 
comforting; but these, almost the only ones 
which imply power to censure or punish. I 
have heard it said that these were the only 
“rubrics of discipline; ”’ but that is not correct. 
It is wrong to use that word discipline, as if it 
necessarily implied severity, or censure, or pun- 
ishment. I know, and I am sorry for it, that 
it is so used in the Digest of Canons of the 
General Convention, where the title “Canons 
of Discipline” covers only the rules relating to 
offences, trials, penalties and the like. But this 
is not the usage of the Church in the Prayer 
Book, nor is it the correct use of the English 
language. The preface to the Prayer Book 
tells us that “ what cannot be clearly determined 
to belong to doctrine, must be referred to dis- 
cipline.” All the rules then which govern the 
organization and organized action of the 
Church, which direct the methods of proceeding 
in General Convention or other duly consti- 
tuted bodies in the Church, all the rubrics 
directing the order of worship, whether in daily 
prayer, or sacraments, or ordination, or in visit- 
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ing the sick, or teaching the children, all these 
are parts of the discipline of the Church. Dis- 
cipline may sometimes have a side of severity, 
or punishment, or correction; but it has far 
more largely its kind and loving side. And 
when I think how that word discipline grew out 
of the word disciple, and the loving discipline 
in which our Lord trained and guided the 
twelve, I cannot consent to give up that word 
to its harsher meaning. Your dictionary will 
give you as the first and foundation meaning 
“the treatment suited to a disciple or learner; 
education; development of the faculties by 
learning and exercise; training, accustoming to 
systematic and regular action.” The discipline 
of an army is not found chiefly in the guard 
house, or in sentences of severity; but in the 
drill, the order and system of life, the rules for 
the camp, the uniform, the march, the obedi- 
ence to officers. One of you recently asked me 
concerning a certain clergyman, whether he 
were “under discipline,’ and I answered, “I 
hope so; not under censure, but under discip- 
line, as you and I are. Every clergyman, 
deacon, priest, or bishop, is under discipline, 
and ought to love it; bound to conform to the 
rules and methods of the Church. I wish we 
are all as faithful and carefully obedient to the 
discipline of the Church, as the officers and 
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soldiers are to the discipline of the army. When 
you promised conformity to the doctrine, dis- 
cipline and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, you did not promise only submission 
to such censures as it might impose, but con- 
formity to all its order and method, whether in 
constitution, canons, rubrics, or the authority 
exercised under them.” 

But coming back to the rubric itself, it is 
necessary, in order to get its true meaning, to 
understand that the purpose of the severe 
action commanded is not vindictive, but lov- 
ingly corrective. The end in view is the refor- 
mation and recovery of the wrong doer. It is 
not to vindicate the Church and protect its 
honor and reputation before men. In all our 
Saviour’s actions of any such kind as the reprov- 
ing of offences, the reputation of the Church 
seemed not to be in His thought at all. His aim 
was to win back and save the offender. The 
good name of the Church could take care of 
itself, but He was seeking to save an endan- 
gered soul. You need only think of His deal- 
ing with Peter’s sin, to see this proved. ‘“ Treat 
him not as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother,” was the rule. And you, my dear 
brethren, must act in His spirit. When there 
comes, (and there will come) in your pastoral 
life the necessity for enforcing this painful in- 
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stance of pastoral authority, kindness for the 
offender must be uppermost. All, even the 
severest thing, must be done in love; with such 
tears, if not in your eyes, yet in your heart and 
soul, as I think there must have been in the 
eyes of the Lord when He “ turned and looked 
upon Peter.” And it is because even the cen- 
sures and severities of the Church are so ruled 
by this principle of love, that this action is not 
made public, but kept almost sacredly private 
between the pastor and the soul with which he 
is dealing. It is not to satisfy public sentiment, 
but to save the soul. 

Continuing study of the first rubric in the 
Order for the Administration of the Holy Com- 
munion you will note that it is not permissory, 
but obligatory. It does not say that the minis- 
ter may forbid offending persons to partake, 
but under certain circumstances he “ shall” do 
so. No false tenderness, no dread of giving 
pain, no fear of offending friends should make 
Christ’s minister fail in this sacred duty. He is, 
under the Great Physician, a physician of the 
soul. The medicine may be bitter, the knife 
may be painful, but it would be false kindness 
to withhold them when they are needed. We 
are the Lord’s watchmen; and faithfulness in 
warning is the watchman’s great duty. Here 
the method of warning is set forth. I think no 
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minister of God should ever forget God’s 
charge to us in our office: “ When I say unto 
the wicked, thou shalt surely die, and thou 
givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked man from his way, to save his life; 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity, 
but his blood will I require at thy hands.”’ Be 
faithful in warning, if you would say with St. 
Paul, “ I am pure from the blood of all men.” 

But the best faithfulness is consistent with very 
great carefulness. This act of corrective dis- 
cipline is a very severe one, and must be 
guarded by all the restrictions which the Church 
has given. You may not act upon your own 
unfavorable impressions, however strong they 
may be. You may not act on popular ideas or 
rumor. Even when these seem very strong 
they may be very unjust. The rubric does not 
say, “If the minister think,” or if there be 
rumor, but “ If the minister shall know.” There 
must be certainty as to the facts. 

Again, note how carefully the character and 
degree of the offence which calls for this sever- 
ity are described. I have known more than one 
zealous young priest, who, like those whom our 
Lord restrained and rebuked, were very eager 
for “ gathering out the tares.”” I remember one 
as saying to me, “ There is a man in my parish, 
in general respectable, but whose life is not con- 
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sistent with what might be expected of a com- 
municant. He comes to Church very irregu- 
larly, to the Holy Communion only twice a year, 
drinks at times and somewhat freely, though 
not to intoxication; occasionally, I think, uses 
a profane expression, and people say he is not 
scrupulously honorable in business. I think I 
ought to repel him from the Holy Com- 
munion.” And I answered, “ My dear Brother, 
he has a right to come to the Holy Communion 
if he has been baptized and confirmed, so long 
as he does not come actually under the condi- 
tions which the Church prescribes for refusing 
him. Suppose him to be all you say, not deeply 
devout, not always consistent, sinning in special 
instances from time to time. Are you always 
deeply devout? Always consistent? Always, 
or ever, without sin? Remember the exact 
words, “If he shall know any to be an open 
and notorious evil liver.” That indicates, not 
defective holiness, not occasional lapses, not a 
low standard of duty, but positive and persist- 
ent habitual evil living. Or the minister must 
know that he has done wrong to his neighbor, 
so clear and great as to make it a public scandal, 
“so that the congregation is thereby offended.” 
As I have always said, every baptized and con- 
firmed person has the right to Holy Com- 
munion, except under conditions made by the 
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Church’s authority. It is a very, very serious 
matter to hinder one in that right. The min- 
ister is himself an offender if he does so, with- 
out full reason as specified by the Church. Re- 
pelling is not indeed excommunication, and I 
hope you will never call it by that name. To 
excommunicate is to annul and take away the 
right. To “warn not to come” is only a tem- 
porary suspension of its exercise. But even for 
that, clearly assured and great and grievous 
cause is necessary. I have known of persons 
being told not to come to Holy Communion 
unless they came fasting, and of others told not 
to come unless they had first been to private 
confession. In those cases the minister was 
the offender. He went beyond his rightful 
authority. When the Church has made condi- 
tions for receiving the Holy Communion, no 
minister has a right to add to them. 

These same principles hold also for the 
second rubric, which commands like action in 
the case of those who are at enmity; though 
here special wisdom of treatment is required. 
Not all disagreements call for such action. The 
words are, “ those betwixt whom he perceiveth 
malice and hatred to reign.” Malice and hatred 
are very strong words. They imply the posi- 
tive ill-will, or wishing evil to a person. Per- 
sons of tender conscience have sometimes said, 
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“T cannot go to the Holy Communion, because 
there is a misunderstanding between such an 
one and myself, and she will not speak to me.” 
And my answer was, “ Do you hate that per- 
sonr” “No, but I dislike her.” “Are you 
willing to speak to her?” “ Yes, but I do not 
want to associate much with her.” “Do you 
wish her evil? Would it give you pleasure to 
know that harm had come to her?” “Oh, 
no!” “Can you pray for her? Will you pray 
for her to-night?” “Certainly.” ‘Then come 
to the Holy Communion without fear. You 
may be ‘in love and charity’ with one whom 
you do not like, whose character and conduct 
you cannot approve; and even with one who is 
not ‘in love and charity’ with you. The Phar- 
isees were not in love and charity with our 
Lord, but He, though He did not like them, nor 
approve them, nor take them for His associates, 
had true love and charity for them.” 

Note also the important direction that in 
every case of so repelling, the minister is “ ob- 
liged to give an account of the same to the 
Ordinary ” (in this case, the Bishop), “ within 
fourteen days after, at the farthest.” It should 
be very strictly obeyed, since it is meant to 
protect the right, to Holy Communion from 
possible mistake or injustice. And it should be 
more than a mere formal notice. The words 
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are not “ give notice,” but “ give an account of 
the same.” But the fact that during the six- 
teen years for which I have been Bishop I 
have received only seven such notices or ac- 
countings, must come from one of three things, 
either from a most marvelous standard of integ- 
rity and purity among the communicant mem- 
bers of the Church; or from a low appreciation 
of the need of pastoral fidelity in this instance, 
and dread of giving offence or pain; or from an 
oversight of the obligation to give account to 
the Bishop. But I beg you do not, for fear, 
shrink from pastoral faithfulness. Plain deal- 
ing, if it be loving, will draw souls nearer to you. 
In my own parochial work for some thirty years, 
I had in nine instances to do this painful duty. 
And in only one of them did the offender fail to 
seek the Lord’s Altar again, in humble peni- 
tence: 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION ; THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The third rubric before the Order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 
munion, appears to turn from things of very 
deep spiritual importance, to some points which 
seem to be of arrangement of material things 
and of ritual precision. But if the Church has 
thought these directions of importance enough 
to warrant their insertion in her carefully or- 
dered ritual law, our careful observance of them 
becomes a matter of reverence and sacred duty. 
In later parts of the Service other directions 
are given as to position and bodily actions. 
Make yourselves familiar with them and obey 
them carefully, and you will soon see the reas- 
ons for their enactment, and find them helpful 
to true reverence. If you are tempted and 
think them little things which may be disre- 
garded, remember that the dignity of the sac- 
rament act, so solemnly instituted by our Lord, 
lifts even the smallest things really connected 
with it into dignity and worth. 

It may be well that I should speak more fully 
now about the true reverence of clergymen in 
their conduct in public worship. There are two 
extremes to be avoided. One of them is sloven- 
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liness or carelessness. Even in so little a matter 
as the manner of entering, this may be evident. 
I have seen clergymen come into the chancel 
with the very same brusqueness or nonchalance 
with which they would enter any ordinary public 
resort. ‘‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the 
House of God,” was not meant for the people 
only. If we expect reverence from them, we 
should give them the example. When your pre- 
paratory prayer has been said in the vestry 
room, let the spirit of it go with you, and begin 
the Service with reverent solemnity. Remember 
you are to speak for God, and in His Presence. 
It is painful to see clergymen lounging or 
sprawling on their seats, or doing anything to 
draw the notice of the people away from prayer. 
Be sure to have all your preparations made fully 
before the Service is begun. Know what the 
Service is to be, and have all the places found 
and marked. Know what the Lessons are to 
be, and read them thoughtfully beforehand, that 
you may be able to give the true meaning to 
the people. It is painful, it annoys the congre- 
gation, it disturbs the solemnity of worship to 
see a clergyman go to the lectern and draw out 
the almanac he has hidden under the Bible, to 
find out at the last moment what the Lessons 
are to be. And in making these preparations 
before Service, do not let it be done in the sight 
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of the people. Do it before they come. Be 
in your vestry room long enough before the 
Service to do everything deliberately. It does 
not help to reverence to see some one coming in 
to arrange the altar or find the places after the 
people are gathered. Let the people see that 
you count the Service an act of sacred solemnity, 
and they will be helped to do the same. I am 
speaking not only of the Holy Communion, but 
of all the Services. I lately saw the formal 
protest of a vestry against the way in which 
their clergy, while over-loading and prolonging 
the Service of Holy Communion with ceremon- 
ies unnecessary, belittled and dishonored the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany, 
by saying them irreverently and so rapidly and 
inarticulately that the people could not intelli- 
gently follow them. 

But there is an opposite extreme. It is pos- 
sible for one with the idea of being very reverent 
indeed to over-load the Administration of the 
Holy Communion with multiplied ceremonial 
acts, not only not required nor suggested by 
anything in the Prayer Book, but absolutely 
out of keeping with the grand simplicity and 
directness of the Service as it stands in the Lit- 
urgy. Be content with the directions there 
given for conducting that solemn act. True, 
they do not prescribe every movement or posi- 
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tion or turning; they do not tell you when and 
how to join your hands, or to lift them up, or to 
stretch them out; they do not call for bowings, 
or genuflections, or osculations. But they do 
give you very clearly the few very important 
points of manual action and attitude and posi- 
tion; and the rest may well be left to your own 
reverence and common sense. Beware of the 
books put forth without authority, claiming to 
give, with much show of learning, the innumer- 
able minutiz of precision for almost every line 
and instant. They substitute for the solemnity 
of grand directness, the littleness of ceremonial 
trivialities. And many of them bring in from 
the Roman usages things absolutely contrary 
to our own usages and unlawful. The priest 
has no right under cover of calling them his 
Secreta, or private prayers, to bring in the 
Roman “ Confiteor ” addressed to Saints and 
Angels, or the Roman responsive acts between 
himself and his attendants. Be content with 
the straightforward simplicity of the Service for 
Holy Communion as it is in the Prayer Book, as 
our English reformers purified it from the un- 
helpful accretions of Roman usage and restored 
it to something like its primitive grandeur. 
We find ourselves now at the last of the 
three rubrics at the beginning of “the Order 
for the Administration of the ... Holy Com- 
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munion.” The two former rubrics had to do 
entirely with some very important spiritual re- 
quirements and conditions. The third seems to 
speak only of some particulars of material cere- 
mony; the position of the Priest at the holy 
table or altar, and the preparation of the altar 
by covering it with “a fair white linen cloth.” 
These directions are so very positive and clear, 
that they would not call for any special consid- 
eration from us now, were it not that in both 
points the real intention and commands of the 
Church have been set aside by mere personal 
fancies, for which I can find no better word than 
one I have already used, i. e. “ fads.”” . Now the 
Priest’s position at the altar and the covering 
of the altar may seem, because they have no 
directly spiritual character, matters of trifling 
importance. But the Church counts them of 
importance sufficient to warrant positive law 
about them; and even if some would treat them 
as mere ‘“‘ mint, anise and cummin,” remember 
that even of those our Lord said the command 
must not “ be left undone.” Like all the other 
rubrical directions of the Prayer Book these 
were meant to help to reverence, by taking 
away uncertainty and the distraction that might 
be caused by individual fancies, and securing 
reasonable uniformity. 

First, as to the priest’s position: What is 
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meant by the “ right side of the table?” Iam 
not referring to the difference between side and 
end, but to the difference between right and left. 
I am glad that as I go to all the churches in this 
Diocese, I find only two or three affected by 
this novelty, and having the book-rest and 
books on the Epistle side. Only a few years 
ago there was not one. I have seen published 
defences of the novelty, asserting that by “the 
right side,” this Church really meant the Epistle 
side, or the side on the right hand of the min- 
ister, as he stands facing the altar. In the 
English Prayer Book it reads: “ the north side.” 
That is beyond question the Gospel side, the 
chancel by English usage being at the east end. 
The argument urged is that since a change was 
made in the rubric, it must have been to change 
not merely the word but the position. But in 
this country where the eastward chancel is 
practically not the general usage, “the north 
side” lost its definite meaning and “ right side ” 
was used to express the old position more 
definitely. And that “the right side” was not 
on the right hand of the priest facing the altar, 
but of the altar facing the people, is clearly 
shown by the fact, that in heraldry the right 
side of a shield or coat-of-arms on paper is the 
right side of the drawing as it faces the be- 
holder, and that, when in Lutheran and Roman 
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Churches there is a crucifix over the altar, the 
right side of the figure defines the position. 

And further, by the fact that if the change 
from “north” to “right”? was made to affect 
a change of position, the persons who made it 
did not know it or act upon it. Bishops 
White and Seabury were in the House of Bish- 
ops. Bishop DeLancey, Assistant Minister to 
Bishop White, was my own teacher in prepar- 
ation for the ministry. He always began the 
Holy Communion at the Gospel side and told 
us he followed Bishop White. I have proof 
that Bishop Seabury did the same. And their 
Dioceses, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, taught 
by them, until within a few years clung unani- 
mously to the old usage and knew nothing 
whatever of this new fad. It may seem a 
little thing, but a needless disturbance of long 
settled usage, even in little things, may, like a 
fly in the ointment, be very annoying. You 
may be sure that by “the right side of the 
table,’ our American Prayer Book means ex- 
actly what the English Prayer Book means by 
“the north side,” i. e., what we familiarly call 
the Gospel side. 

And now for the second ceremonial direction: 
“ The table, at the Communion time, having a 
fair white linen cloth upon it.” The meaning 
here is that the fair white linen cloth is to be 
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used “at Communion time ” only, as peculiar to 
that special use; not as a habitual decoration 
of the altar, but as making and preparing it for 
its highest holy use at the time. Not very many 
years ago, this was the invariable use. If one 
entered the Church and saw the white linen on 
the altar or holy table, he knew that the Holy 
Communion was to be administered at that 
service. But some one thought it was pretty, 
or “Catholic,” to leave it on a little longer; 
and without any real reason or argument for 
it the idea grew as a pretty novelty. I well 
remember how, when I first saw it, I asked the 
reason, and was told that it was a commemora- 
tion to show that the Holy Communion had 
been administered that day. And where there 
were daily celebrations, of course the white linen 
remained continually. And now that the fad 
has become an unmeaning fashion, the reason 
of previous “Communion” at first given has 
been forgotten. And not only in the churches 
which have very frequent administrations, but 
even in some of the very moderate school I find 
the new usage. I have no hesitation in saying 
it is wrong. I have been looking into the 
older rules and usage, and I find them almost 
unanimously clear in confirming the position I 
have taken. I will not cite them all. One or 
two will be enough. The Canon of the Church 
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of England, A. D. 1604, says “It shall be cov- 
ered in time of divine service with a carpet of 
silk, or other decent stuff (thought meet by the 
ordinary of the place if any question be made 
of it), and with a fair linen cloth at the time of 
ministration.” Bishop Cosin’s rule and the 
rubric (A. D. 1637) of the Scottish Prayer 
Book, agree in directing that “the table. . 
being at all times covered with a carpet of silk, 
shall also have at the Communion time, a fair 
white linen cloth upon it.””. An English Bishop 
(1638) in his visitation questions asks, “ Have 
you a carpet of silk, satin or damask, or some 
more than ordinary stuff to cover the table at all 
times, and a fair, clean and fine linen covering 
at time of administering the Sacrament?” 

Other authorities might be given, but these 
are enough to show that Staley, one of the 
generally accepted authorities on the Ceremon- 
ial of the English Church, writes with good 
reason when he says, “ The modern custom of 
leaving the fair linen cloth on the altar at all 
times, out of celebration time ... is not in 
accordance with the rubrics and the canon, or 
with more ancient precedent.” 

I would not have spoken so fully on these 
merely ceremonial points, were it not that cere- 
monial points when commanded by Church 
authority are thereby made important. And 
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further, I wished from so discussing these 
points, to warn you against the harmfulness of 
letting our private fancies and ideas of pretti- 
ness in any way disturb well settled usage, or 
the express law of the Church, even in little 
things. And so, I do affectionately give my 
advice that you will best conform to the real 
meaning of the Church law in these matters by 
beginning the service of the Holy Communion 
at the Gospel side, and by having the linen cloth 
only at the times of administration. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION ; CONTINUED. 


Before considering any other special points 
in the Order of Holy Communion, I have a few 
words of general advice to give, touching the 
service as a whole, and your general bearing 
and conduct in it. Reverence and reality must 
rule; and for these, he who officiates must do 
it not as a perfunctory duty in mere routine, but 
with his own soul intent upon the deep spirit- 
ual meaning and power. If his manner be 
careless, or if it seems to say that he is merely 
going through a ceremony appointed, it will be 
hard for the people to be deeply reverent and 
earnest. 

There are two things to be avoided: the 
irreverence which comes from carelessness and 
the irrreverence which comes from the over 
minuteness of ceremonial acts; which exagger- 
ates the outward form at the expense of the 
deep spiritual meaning. or there may be an 
irreverence of excess, as well as of defect. The 
Minister needs only to follow with his own 
soul’s earnest devotion, the plain straightfor- 
ward directions given in the Prayer Book. And 
there would be no need of explanations and 
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cautions, if it were not that men have marred 
the grand beauty of that simply solemn service, 
by their unauthorized and often unlawful addi- 
tions. Use the Prayer Book honestly and earn- 
estly, and you will need no other guide. Avoid 
the many books which seek to graft back again 
into our worship the multiplicities and niceties 
of ceremonial usage which prevailed in Roman 
use, and in middle age English use, but which 
were discarded purposely when in the Reforma- 
tion, the Book of Common Prayer was set forth. 
If you would see what I mean, examine the 
Canon of the Mass in the Roman Missal, and 
that in the Sarum Missal. Put them side by 
side with the ‘“ Order for Administration” in 
our Prayer Book, and see how the Church of 
the Prayer Book has stricken out all the minute 
rules for bowings, and kissings, and genuflec- 
tions, and position and use of hands, and eyes 
uplifted or downcast, and incense and ablutions. 
And then see how in published books and in 
practice, some are re-introducing the very 
things which were thus cast out. 

I know it is argued that “ Omission is not 
prohibition.” And I say it is not always prohi- 
bition, but it is sometimes; and especially when 
the authorities which made the omission ex- 
pressly declare that it was for the purpose of 
prohibiting. And the Preface to the English 
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Prayer Book so asserts. It begins by stating 
the need for revision in the fact that ‘“‘ The Com- 
mon prayers in the Church, commonly called 
Divine Service” had been corrupted. It says 
“The godly and decent order of the ancient 
fathers hath been altered, broken and neglected 
by planting in uncertain stories, legends, re- 
sponds, verses, vain repetitions, commemora- 
tions and synodals.”’ It says that ‘ The number 
and hardness of the rules ..... and the man- 
ifold changings of the Services was the cause 
eee that many times there was more busi- 
ness to find out what should be read, than to 
read it when it was found out ..... ti Eerey 
(i. e. in the Prayer Book) “is set forth an order 
whereby the same shall be redressed. . . . Yet 
because there is no remedy, but that of necessity 
there must be some rules, therefore certain 
rules are set forth which, as they be few in 
number, so they be plain and easy to be un- 
derstood. So that here you have an Order 
of Prayer, .... a great deal more profitable 
and commodious than that which of late was 
used. It is more profitable, because here are 
left out many things, whereof some be untrue, 
some uncertain, some vain and superstitious.” 

Can any words say more plainly that in this 
case omission is prohibition? That the things 
stricken out from the former service books, 
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were put out for the very purpose of stopping 
their use. Yet we find men either in books or 
in their practice bringing into the services of 
the Church, on the plea that they were of Sar- 
um, or early English, or so-called Catholic, 
things that were rejected in the formation of 
the English Prayer Book: the multitudinous 
and minutely ordered bowings, and genuflec- 
tions and prostrations and elevations, and kiss- 
ings of altar and book and additional prayers 
and confessions and absolutions, and incense 
and the like. These things were in the service 
books just before the Reformation times. In 
the reforming of services which had been cor- 
rupted, these things were left out, and they 
do not appear in the book of Common Prayer. 
That Book declares they were left out with the 
express purpose of so simplifying the worship. 
And until the Church shall by authoritative 
action permit it, no clergyman or combination 
of clergymen is at liberty to bring in again the 
things that were thus excluded. My good 
friends, I beg you, do not follow after the 
things that are Roman-like, or medieval, or all 
those which boast themselves as “ Catholic.” 
Be loyal to the Prayer Book as that is loyal to 
the Bible. Be content with that: with its spirit, 
with its words, with its rules and directions. In 
them you have the real Catholic truth and wor- 
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ship set forth for our guidance. And in earn- 
estly conforming to the grand dignity of their 
simplicity, you will find the best help for rever- 
ence in yourself and those to whom you min- 
ister. 

A few words about the times for administering 
the Holy Communion. I do not mean how 
often it should be done. You will remember 
that I have already spoken to you quite fully 
on that question of frequent administration, 
urging you to have in mind and work toward 
the full Prayer Book ideal of at least every 
Sunday and Holy Day. I am thinking now 
of the best hours of the day. What will be the 
best arrangement for accomplishing what we 
are sure was our Lord’s own wish; the frequent 
reception by all of His people. Early celebra- 
tions at seven, or half past seven o’clock, have 
become very general in the cities and towns, 
It may be, and often is, a helpful arrangement; 
yet it may be by exaggeration and misuse made 
wrong and harmful. In the purely rural par- 
ishes, where many of you may find your work 
to lie, this question can hardly arise. Where 
the farming families are far scattered, the miles 
of distance from the church will make the early 
attendance impracticable. The Holy Commun- 
ion was ordained by our Lord, that it might be 
received by His people, and it should be at an 
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hour when it is possible for the people to come. 
The mid-day Communion seems the only thing 
for the country parishes. In the cities and 
towns there is not this difficulty, and it is about 
them I wish to speak. In determining the point 
for your own usage, ask what will best help the 
Lord’s purpose that all His people should be 
able readily to receive the blessing He would 
give them in that most holy feast. Any reg- 
ular ordering which helps to that will be good; 
any ordering which works against that will be 
wrong. Do not make a fad of the early cele- 
bration; do not force it upon your people, as 
if it were the only right thing, or in some way 
more sacred and holy than the service at a 
later hour. Do not give the impression that it 
is an obligation or a law of the church. There 
is no such law; indeed the opposite is true. 
For many centuries the canon law of the West- 
ern church forbade the celebration before nine 
o'clock. 

If in your congregation there are some who 
can come at a very early hour, and cannot 
come later, by all means, if your health and your 
other duties will permit, make provision for 
their needs. But there will certainly be also 
many who could not come at that very early 
hour, and for their receiving the Lord’s gift 
you must also take care. 
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I have been asking from a number of clergy- 
men their reasons for having the early service. 
One said, “Many of my people prefer that 
hour, and say they enjoy their Communion 
better.”’ But if those same people could come to 
the later service, why should their preference 
and enjoyment require from the minister, prob- 
ably already heavily loaded with services and ap- 
pointments, an unnecessary burden? There are 
city churches with several assistant ministers, 
where the burden could be divided by several 
celebrations on the same day. But even in the 
city there are clergymen doing hard work, single 
handed, where one Communion service on Sun- 
day ought to be all that is expected from them; 
and to put the services always, or generally, 
at a very early hour, would be to rob many souls 
of their sacred right and blessing. The mul- 
tiplication of services is sometimes a fad, a 
fancy, or a fashion which may prove to be 
tyrannical. Church fashions grow sometimes 
to be very exacting. Dare to resist them, when 
necessary, if they be only fashions, and not 
requirements of plain church law. I see no 
reason why a clergyman, whose Sunday is 
crowded with ‘hurried duties, and who is to ad- 
minister the Holy Communion at a later hour, 
should tax his already overtaxed strength, by 
having an early administration for the two or 
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three, or the eight or ten, who prefer an early 
service, but could come at the later appoint- 
ments. 

Another clergyman said to me, “I earnestly 
advise my people to receive the Holy Commun- 
ion fasting; many of them love to do so, and 
they cannot wait until eleven o’clock.” I have 
very little respect for the reality of such fasting 
as that. Itisacaricature,asham. It is not at 
all the same as that which is called fasting in 
Holy Scripture. That was not simply the post- 
poning of a meal for a half or three quarters 
of an hour, or the doing something just before 
meal time. It was the going without a meal, 
or several of them, as an act of positive devo- 
tion. Think of the fasting of Moses, of Daniel, 
or our Lord, or of His first Apostles; think of 
any of the instances given in Holy Scripture, 
and then compare them with this fasting made 
easy. One rises a half hour, perhaps, before 
the usual time, hurries into clothing, hurries to 
church, receives the Holy Communion, leaves 
perhaps, before the service is fully ended, and 
reaches home in time to take breakfast at the 
usual hour of eight. And this is dignified with 
the name of fasting Communion! There is no 
fasting in it. No meal was omitted or delayed. 
It was not a spiritual condition at all, but a 
merely bodily condition or accident of not hay- 
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ing yet eaten; when the hour for eating had not 
come. It substitutes a bodily condition for a 
spiritual act. It does dishonor to the real 
Scriptural fasting to have the word so used. It 
is written of the Apostles in their Ordination 
that “ when they had fasted and prayed they laid 
hands onthem.” Does that mean that they had 
the services just before the usual first meal time? 
Or does it mean that they had purposely ab- 
stained from usual meals as a special act of 
devotion? I honor true fasting. I cannot 
honor this fasting made easy; this so-called fast- 
ing which does not at all interfere with one’s 
regular eating. If one wants real fasting Com- 
munion, let him come at the later service, and 
fast with spiritual purpose up to that hour, and 
I will honor his sincerity. 

Another clergyman said to me, “I am quite 
sure that by having an early as well as a later 
administration, I reach more of my people, and 
more of them receive.” That is a valid and 
good reason. If you think the same as to your 
flocks, have early Communion, if you can, as 
well as later ones; but not merely to gratify 
fancies or fashions, or as if there were any spe- 
cial or greater sanctity or blessing in them. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOLY COMMUNION ; THE PEOPLE'S PART. 


There are yet one or two more points for 
counsel upon the order for the administration 
of the Holy Communion, as a whole, before 
we consider special portions of it. There is, in 
a few churches, a harmful, unauthorized, and 
erroneous custom of discouraging, and in some 
instances, of even forbidding the people to re- 
ceive at what is called the midday celebration. 
It is done under claim of special reverence for 
what is called “ the high celebration.” I hold it 
to be not only unauthorized, but to be abso- 
lutely opposed to the law and order of the 
Church, and therefore I give you my very earn- 
est warnings against it. And without going 
into the full argument and history, I will venture 
to give a-few reasons, which, I hope, may be 
sufficient. 

First, it is not only utterly without warrant 
in Holy Scripture, but it is directly at variance 
with the practical teaching and example of our 
Lord and his first Apostles. Read the story of 
its institution, which is our best guide as to 
real meaning. Its first purpose, and so far as 
appears, its only purpose, was, not that they, 
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the Apostles, were by it to worship Him, but 
that He, by it, might give, and they might 
receive and partake of a most sacred and helpful 
gift. The taking and eating and drinking are 
made the most prominent things. They come 
first. St. Matthew who was an eye witness, 
and St. Mark (taught by an eye witness, St. 
Peter), tell us that it was not till after He had 
said “Take, eat,’ that He said “This is My 
Body: this do in remembrance of Me.” The 
order of the words is striking and emphatic. 
He blessed and brake and gave for that definite 
purpose, that they might “take and eat,” and 
in doing so receive a great blessing. The idea 
of getting the blessing, or any part of it, with- 
out taking and eating, or of omitting the taking 
and eating, and making it only an act of wor- 
ship, seems to have had no place in the minds 
either of our Lord or of His Apostles. Try to 
imagine our Lord speaking those solemn words, 
and then withholding from them the actual par- 
ticipation. The idea of a celebration for wor- 
ship only is absolutely inconsistent with what 
our Lord then said and did. And the Church, 
keeping true to the Lord’s purpose and example, 
has so framed her Service, that unless by a per- 
version of words from their real meaning, or 
an evasion, which I find it very hard to reconcile 
with what is right, the people, some others be- 
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sides the officiating Priest, are to be not only 
present but partakers. From the very first line 
of the first rubric, all through, the Service so 
presumes, and in some places so commands. 
Certain parts of the Service are specially ad- 
dressed, not to God, but to the people, and to 
the people as intending to receive. Consider 
the two addresses of invitation: the Priest must 
say one of them, and the second will serve for 
illustration, “Ye who do truly and earnestly 
repent, etc., etc., draw near with faith and take 
this Holy Sacrament to your comfort.” I have 
heard those words said in a full Church when 
the Priest did not expect any to draw near and 
do what he invited them to do, and did not 
wish them to do it, and had even advised and 
taught them not to do it. Take the prayer, 
“We do not presume to come to this, Thy Holy 
Table, etc... . Grant us, therefore, gracious 
Lord so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ, and to drink His blood, that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by His body, and our 
souls washed with His most precious blood.” 
How can the Priest truthfully say it, when he 
knows, and has so advised, that none will re- 
ceive? And how can the people, under such 
conditions, appropriate that prayer for them- 
selves? Read the Prayer of Consecration, and 
see how, if frankly used, it absolutely rules out 
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the thought of the reception by the Priest alone. 
It is throughout in the plural form: not the 
plural of dignity, but that of actual plurality. 
Consider the words, “ We offer and present 
unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and 
bodies”; “ We and all others who shall be par- 
takers of this Holy Communion.” The next 
rubric after commanding the Priest to receive 
for himself bids him “deliver the same to the 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons (if any be pres- 
ent), and then, to the people also,” without any 
doubt expressed, but in assured expectation 
of their presence. 

The English Prayer Book, from which our 
Service, with very slight change, is taken, makes 
not only the presence, but the actual partaking 
of the people an indispensable necessity: saying 
“There shall be no celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, except there be a sufficient number to 
communicate with the Priest, according to his 
discretion. And if there be not above twenty 
persons in the parish, of discretion to receive 
the Communion, yet there shall be no Com- 
munion, unless four, or three at least, commun- 
icate with the Priest.” It is true that these 
particular rubrics are not in our American 
Prayer Book, yet the requirement is even more 
positively affirmed elsewhere. For even in the 
administration to the sick, a case more urgent 
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than the regular public administration, our 
Prayer Book commands that there must be two 
at least beside the sick one and the Minister: 
and it declares “ the lack of company to receive 
with him,” a “ just impediment ” for not admin- 
istering. And it excepts only from this clear, 
strong rule, the “times of contagious sickness 
or disease, when none of the Parish or neigh- 
bors can be gotten to communicate with the 
sick for fear of infection.” 

I am glad to find that representative and lead- 
ing men in that school of the Church which has 
gone to extremes in such things, are now draw- 
ing back and urging others to do so. I quote 
only one of them; Canon Gore, in his recent 
valuable work on “ The Body of Christ,” says: 

“We must not be content with restoring as 
our chief act of worship a Eucharist of which 
the Communion of the people does not form an 
important part. It cannot be said too strongly 
that any practice which divorces Eucharistic 
worship and Sacrifice from communion, or 
which rests content at the ‘high service’ with 
the communion of the Priest alone, really rep- 
resents a seriously defective theology.” 

I think it will be clear to you, as it is to me, 
on a careful comparison and joint study of the 
order for administering the Holy Communion 
publicly, and that for private administration, 
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may be concentrated into a brief statement: No 
celebration without a communion, and no com- 
munion without a celebration at the time. 

The minuter things in administration of the 
Holy Communion are so clearly told in the 
rubrics that it would seem that one who really 
tries to follow them could hardly make mistake. 
Yet men sometimes grow careless, or grow into 
habit of little irregularities, or try to enrich 
what may seem to them too plain, or feel that 
they have the right to bring in anything that is 
not expressly forbidden. And so some diver- 
sities of usage have grown up, not always very 
harmful, but sometimes seriously so. About 
some such greater or smaller diversities I wish 
to speak to you now, chiefly by way of advice, 
rather than of authoritative decision. 

I have already spoken about the saying of 
the Lord’s Prayer at the beginning of the ser- 
vice. By general usage in England it is spoken 
aloud at this place, only by the priest. In our 
own country the usage is almost equally divided 
between the silence of the people and their 
speaking. For myself, I always claim and take 
my right in the Lord’s Prayer as the only prayer 
set forth by our Lord Himself as the common 
prayer for all Christian people. If I am not 
myself officiating, and find the people saying it, 
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I lend my voice clearly. If the usage of that 
congregation is otherwise, I still say it, but in 
a low tone, so as not to disturb others. 

“Then shall the minister, turning to the 
people, rehearse distinctly the Ten Command- 
ments.” One would think there could be no 
room here for diversity. Yet here are found 
two opposing irregularities. The direction to 
turn at this point of the service plainly implies 
that the minister was not so “turned to the 
people ” before; and that the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Collect following are not to be said with the . 
face toward the people. There is a difference 
of attitude between words of prayer addressed 
to God, and words of exhortation or instruction 
addressed to the people. And on the other 
hand I have been at a service where the min- 
ister said the Commandments with his back to 
the people, and his face to the Altar, and so 
rapidly and in so low a tone that I am sure the 
people could not hear the words. When, after 
the service I called his attention to this fault, 
he answered, “I did turn to the people, but 
there is nothing to say how long I should stay 
so turned.” To which I could only say, “An 
answer worthy of a Jesuit, but not of a clergy- 
man of this Church.” And in answer to my al- 
lusions to the word “ distinctly,” he said, “I 
am sure God heard it, and the service is an act 
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of worship addressed to Him, and not to the 
people.” I will not tell my answer to this now, 
for I fear I was moved to speak very sharply. 

Note that it is not the choir but the people, 
who, after every Commandment, are to ask for 
mercy and grace. If these responses are sung, 
(and they may be), be sure that they are so 
sung as not to rob the people of their part, and 
make the Church’s purpose void. The sim- 
pler the music, the better. 

“The Decalogue may be omitted, provided 
it be said once on each Sunday.” It is possible 
‘to comply with that literally, by saying it always 
at the early administration when but few are 
there; but habitual omission at the mid-day 
service deprives the majority of this reminder 
of their moral duty. I think that one reason 
for the higher conception of honesty and of 
all moral duty in England, as above that pre- 
vailing in France and Italy, may be this contin- 
ual upholding, in public recitation, of the great 
divine law of morals. Do not let it be thrust 
into a corner. 

I alluded to having heard the Command- 
ments read by the priest facing the altar, as if 
he were reading them to inform God and not 
the people. The same unwarranted custom has 
been taken up in a few places (I am glad they 
are very few), in the reading of the Epistle and 
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the Gospel, and in the saying of the offertory 
sentences. And the plea in all these cases is 
the same, that they are parts of an act of solemn 
worship addressed to God. But this is not en- 
tirely true. Parts of that service are, as direct 
worship, addressed immediately to God; but 
parts of it are most certainly addressed directly 
to the people. It might with as much truth be 
said that the Morning Prayer is a service of 
worship to God; yet the exhortation; the abso- 
lution and the Scripture lessons are addressed 
to the people. Neither the Scripture lessons of 
Morning Prayer nor the Epistle and Gospel are 
read for God’s information, but for the instruc- 
tion of the people. The Gospel and the Epis- 
tles were inspired of God for the instruction of 
the people, and their whole frame-work and 
tone express that purpose. There are parts, 
indeed, like the inspired hymns, and certain 
devout expressions which may be used as an- 
thems, which may so be turned into form of 
praise. But the Epistle and Gospel have been 
chosen and appointed for the very purpose of 
“preaching the Gospel” to the people. The 
special, great truths which are to rule the tone 
of the day are expressed in them more strongly 
than in the morning or evening lessons. They 
who turn their backs upon the people when say- 
ing them, and claim to speak them to God 
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alone, are, for the sake of imitating a corrupt 
past, robbing God’s flock of the spiritual help 
He has provided for them. The rubric direct- 
ing the use of Epistle and Gospel is so clear on 
this point that it must tax ingenuity to avoid its 
meaning. Of certain parts of the service, like 
the confessions and Lord’s Prayer and Creed, 
etc., the Te Deum, and other sacred hymns or 
canticles, and direct prayers and the Psalms, it 
is directed in the rubric that they be “ said.” 
Of other things, like the morning and evening 
lessons, the exhortations in the order for Holy 
Communion, and other parts meant for the 
hearing of the people, it is directed that they be 
“read.” And the direction that the Epistle 
and Gospel be “read”’ is distinctly given, and 
so emphasized by contrast of the two express- 
ions as to make it very positive. See on the 
same page where the rubric about Epistle and 
Gospel is given; immediately before it, “ The 
minister may say O Almighty Lord, etc. 

Then shall be sazd the Collect for 
he day, and immediately after the Collect for 
the day, the minister shall ead the Epistle, say- 
ing, ( to God? or to the people?) the Epistle is 
written in the chapter, etc.” And the Epistle 
and Gospel having been “read,” immediately 
comes the direction, “ Then shall be sung or 
said.” And if any other proof of the Church’s 
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intention in this respect is needed, you can 
find it in the office for Ordination to Priest- 
hood, where immediately after the Gospel the 
Bishop says, “ Ye have heard, brethren, as well 
in your private examinations as - 

in the holy lessons taken out of the eae and 
the writings of the Apostles.” So that Epistle 
and Gospel are holy lessons for the hearing and 
instruction of the people. 

Does it seem to you that I have given a great 
deal of argument to a small matter? But the 
misuse of the Prayer Book and the misuse of 
Holy Scripture are not unimportant matters. 

And in this seemingly little matter some very 
important principles are involved. One of the 
worst forms of irreverence is found in evading 
or twisting the plain English sense of the 
Church law, to please our individual notions. 
The truest reverence is in straightforward obe- 
dience. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CREED AND OFFERTORY. 


Most beautifully the Creed, as the great sum- 
mary of Gospel truth, comes, in the office of 
Holy Communion, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Gospel for the Day. And the per- 
mission to omit it at this point, under certain 
- conditions, is so given as plainly to imply a pre- 
ference for not omitting . . “Here shall be 
said the Creed,” . . . . but the Creed may 
be omitted, if, etc.” I advise that it be always 
said, even if Morning Prayer has been said im- 
mediately before. It is no unnecessary repeti- 
tion. .And note the preference expressed as 
to the order. In the Morning Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed is named first with the Nicene 
Creed as a permitted alternative, in the Holy 
Communion, the Nicene Creed first, and the 
Apostles’ Creed a permitted alternative. The 
suggested use is, the Apostles’ Creed for the 
Morning Prayer, and the Nicene Creed for the 
Holy Communion. 

“Tmmediately after the Creed, the minister 
shall declare unto the people what holy days or 
fasting days are to be observed in the week 
following.” It is a very common mistake to 
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take this as referring only to the parochial ap- 
pointments for services in the Church on such 
days. That is not the meaning. The order 
of the Church year, and the Calendar are not 
meant only or chiefly as a direction for public 
worship, but as a guide and rule also for the 
private life and prayers of Christian people. 
And I think it is largely owing to a fault of the 
clergy in this very matter of announcement, 
that they are not more recognized and followed 
in Christian homes. In every parish or con- 
gregation, the majority of the people cannot 
leave their duties and business to be present 
at the week day Services. And save on a few 
chief days like Christmas, Good Friday and As- 
cension-Day, I do not think they are under ob- 
ligation to do so. The clergy are under such 
obligation; the people are not. It is the duty of 
the clergy to be present in the church; it is the 
privilege and blessing of the people, but not 
their binding duty. This is plainly expressed 
in the Preface to the English Prayer Book as 
follows: 
e* All Priests and Deacons are to say daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, either privately 
or openly, not being let by sickness, or some 
other urgent cause. 

“And the Curate that ministereth in every 
Parish Church or Chapel, being at home, and 
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not being otherwise reasonably hindered, shall 
say the same in the Parish Church or Chapel 
where he ministereth, and shall cause a bell to 
be tolled a convenient time before he begin, 
that the people may come to hear God’s word 
and pray with him.” The ministers shall; the 
people may. 

It is meant that the holy days should be ob- 
served not only in the Services in public, but in 
the homes of the people, in their lives, in their 
private and family prayers. That grandly 
beautiful but grandly simple round of the Chris- 
tian year, as set forth in the Prayer Book Cal- 
endar is one of the Church’s greatest instru- 
ments of spiritual power. As we study its be- 
ginning in Apostles’ days, and its growth, and 
its influence over all Christian worship every- 
where, it seems to me to be something more 
than merely a human device. I do not say 
that it was inspired; but I do see in it a clear 
proof of Christ’s presence and guiding power 
which were promised to His Church. It is the 
Gospel translated into worship. I have known 
persons and households who in their private 
prayers, and in their family worship, followed 
always the great Christian seasons and days 
which show the order and events of our Lord’s 
life and work, who used regularly the Collect for 
the day, and read the Scriptures not by hap- 
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hazard, but by the Calendar which so wisely di- 
vides the word of truth, as to give each year the 
whole round of Gospel doctrine, and the great 
events of the Old Testament history also. 
Those who live by that method grow to be well 
instructed and sound in the faith. Help your 
people to make good use of this wonderful help 
for their spiritual life. Whether you are to 
have all the services in the Church or not, obey 
the rule and give notice every Sunday of the 
holy days and fast days to be observed; ob- 
served by the people in private, if not in public 
worship. And do not be afraid to add frequently 
some words of explanation or loving exhorta- 
tion. Let me ask you to read from Bishop 
Coxe’s Christian Ballads, the little poem on the 
Calendar. I give you now some of the closing 
words. 
“* This little index of thy life, 
Thou, all thy life, shalt find, 


So teaching thee to tell thy days 
That wisdom thou may’st mind. 


O live thou by the Calendar, 
And when each morn you kneel, 
Note how the numbered days go by, 
Like spokes in time’s swift wheel. 


With this thy closet seek; and learn 
What strength’ning word each day, 
From out the holy Book of God, 
Our mother would display. 
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And know thy prayers go up on high, 
With thousands that, unknown, 
Are lighted at the selfsame fire, 
And mingle at God’s throne. 


And so, though severed far on earth, 
Together we are fed ; 

And onward, though we see it not, 
Together we are sped. 


Oh live ye by the Calendar, 
And with the good ye dwell; 

The spirit that comes down on them 
Shall lighten you as well.’’ 


In some few churches the announcement of 
the holy days to be observed is made as I have 
here suggested, and as I am sure the Church in 
her rules intended. I wish it were inall. I re- 
member well the helpfulness to myself, when I 
heard the rector say from the chancel, “I re- 
mind you that Wednesday, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week are to be observed as the 
Ember days; and the Church has directed that 
on those days certain special prayers are to be 
said for those who are to be ordained to the 
Holy Ministry. Next Sunday is the stated time 
for Ordination, not here only, but in England, 
and almost all over the world. There may be 
none Ordained in this Diocese, but elsewhere 
several hundred persons will be added to the 
Ministry. There will be services in the Church 
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on those Ember days, but if any of you cannot 
come to Church, I beg you to find those special 
prayers in the Prayer Book, two or three pages 
after the Litany, and use them in your private 
and family prayers.” And when in my own 
pastoral work afterwards, I made similar an- 
nouncements, I had frequent proof of the good 
results. 

We come next to the Offertory; and I think 
we may well give a few minutes to the meaning 
and use of the word. I have heard and seen 
it said in an account of a service that “ the Rev. 
Mr. N. said the Offertory.” But the sentences 
do not constitute the Offertory; they are only 
a part of it; only the beginning. In the lan- 
guage of the Prayer Book, the Minister shall 
“begin the Offertory by saying one or more of 
the following sentences.” It would be proper 
to speak of them as “the Offertory sentences,” 
but not as the Offertory. I have heard and seen 
it said that “the choir sang a beautiful Offer- 
tory;’’ meaning the very common but unau- 
thorized musical performance which is substi- 
tuted for what is commanded, the saying of the 
sentences by the minister. It might be called 
an Offertory anthem, but the Offertory in- 
cludes much more than that. The Prayer Book 
uses the word to designate a definite part of 
the Office of Holy Communion, just as it speaks 
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of the other portions by specific names; “ the 
Oblation,” “the Invocation,” etc. 

The Offertory is all that is included in and 
properly accompanies the gathering and offer- 
ing of the alms of the people, and of the obla- 
tions; beginning with the sentences and con- 
tinuing through the “presenting and placing 
upon the Holy Table,” and the only authorized 
Offertory anthem, which does, or may then fol- 
low. This may seem a small point, but inac- 
curate use of words sometimes causes trouble; 
and the minister’s carefulness will help his 
people. 

A few words about the anthem. I said there 
is only one authorized Offertory anthem; and 
that is ‘when the alms and oblations are pre- 
sented;” not as they are being gathered from 
the people, but as the minister is in the act of 
“ placing them upon the Holy Table.” If that 
anthem, with the standing of the people, means 
anything, it should be so timed as to express 
that meaning. And what is that meaning but 
that the people unite with the Minister in rev- 
erently making an offering to God? If you 
have a sentence sung, or a Doxology, tell your 
singers not to begin, and your people not to 
rise, while the collectors are bringing the alms- 
basins to the Deacon, or the Deacon to the 
Priest; but wait till the Priest approaches the 
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altar, and let act and attitude and words go 
together. Be careful also that the standing 
and singing cover the presentation not of the 
alms only, but of the “ Alms and Oblations,” as 
there always are, or should be both at every 
time of Holy Communion. It is very common 
to see the Priest after placing the money on 
the altar, stand till the singing is ended; then 
the people sit down, and without any reverence, 
as if it were a trifle, the bread and wine are 
placed on the altar also. Of the two, the offer- 
ing of the bread and wine is liturgically the 
greater. To make so much of the money, and 
nothing at all of the elements for the holiest 
use, is very wrong. 

I said there always are, or ought to be, both 
alms and oblations whenever the Holy Com- 
munion is to be administered. The rubricai di- 
rections of the Prayer Book are clear and man- 
datory, “When there is a Communion, the 
Minister shall read one or more of the follow- 
ing sentences ” : 

“ Whilst these ees are in ey Sas the 
Deacons, Church-wardens or . . . .~ shall 
receive the alms for the poor and other devo- 
tions of the people, etc.” A Communion with- 
out giving was not in the intention of the 
Church. Yet recently, on a somewhat import- 
ant occasion, the Priest obeyed the first “ shall,” 
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and disobeyed the second; so making the first 
an unmeaning form. He said, “ Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive;’” and 
then, by having no alms gathered or presented, 
virtually said, ‘‘ But you will not be permitted 
to have that blessing today.” In my opinion, 
it was a mutilated Communion; the people were 
deprived of a blessing to which they were en- 
titled. 

In all that I am saying on these things I am 
not considering Sarum usage, or medieval 
usage, but only the use of our own Church, as 
set forth in our own Prayer Book. And that 
presents the whole Offertory, from the first sen- 
tence to the presentation and the anthem fol- 
lowing, as a continuous act of earnest worship. 
Common custom has lost that idea. In prac- 
tice generally the minister says one sentence, as 
a kind of announcement, and then, instead of 
continuing to read, as the Prayer Book directs, 
“while the alms are being gathered,” the 
singers give the people a musical enjoyment, 
which, however beautiful, or even devout in 
tone, draws the minds of the people away from 
the sacred devoutness which should accompany 
the personal act of giving. I have known, in 
the days of my early ministry, persons who fol- 
lowed closely the sentences as they were suc- 
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cessively read, and turned each one into a 
prayer, by a mental response like those which 
follow the Commandments. I have seen 
Prayer Books with margin pencil marks for 
that purpose. I remember a poor woman say- 
ing to me as her pastor, “I have very little to 
give, but I always give a prayer with it, if it is 
only a penny. If it is for missions, I say, ‘ May 
it help the dear Lord’s work;’ If it is for the 
poor I say, ‘The Lord take this for some one 
who needs it more than I do.’”’ 

But while you obey the rubric which bids you 
“humbly present and place upon the Holy 
Table” the offerings of the people, and after- 
wards the oblations of bread and wine, remem- 
ber that “humbly” does. not mean ostenta- 
tiously. There is no need of holding the alms 
high above your head, or of conspicuously 
waiving them from side to side, cross-fashion. 
Such exaggerations take away from the reality 
of humble reverence. And I have seen Priests 
who held highest, and waved most widely, treat 
what was offered with most manifest irrever- 
ence, as barely permitting the alms-basin, with 
hasty action, to touch the Altar, or Holy Table, 
and sweeping it away instantly to the credence, 
or some other place. Do not let your rever- 
ence evaporate quite so quickly. 

Next after the declaring of the holy-days to 
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be observed, it is directed that “ if occasion be, 
notice shall be given of the Communion. . . .” 
And for that purpose two forms will be found at 
the end of the whole “ order for the administra- 
tion.” I am sorry that this direction is prac- 
tically much neglected. Those exhortations 
are very rarely read, and very rarely heard by 
the people. Yet they are full of most important 
and helpful instruction. See how the first one 
(open your Prayer Books and read it) sets 
forth carefully the nature of this holy sacrament; 
the spirit of thankfulness with which we should 
come; the blessing to be expected and received; 
the need of devout carefulness; of self-examin- 
ation; of repentance and amendment; of restitu- 
tion to those whom we may have harmed; and 
of true forgiveness for those who may have of- 
fended us. There is a great deal of clear, strong 
Gospel preaching in those exhortations, which 
our people rarely get in any other way. If we 
ask why they are not more often read, one an- 
swer may be, perhaps, that they are very long. 
Yes, the reading might take four minutes, per- 
haps five. But I want to protest against that 
habit of hurry which is creeping into and cov- 
ering the tone of our worship. If you want to 
shorten the time, cut out some of the unneces- 
sary hymns before and after service. In some 
of the grandest churches in England, like West- 
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minster Abbey, the singers and clergy generally 
come in in silence, unless it be some unusual 
occasion, with the presence of a large number 
of dignitaries. While in this country every little 
village Church no matter how feeble, must have 
its processional and recessional, though there be 
but a single clergyman to make the procession. 
Or cut out some of those longdrawn anthems 
and accumulations of music which are substi- 
tuted for direct prayer, and often smother it. 
There is room in the Church for grand and 
beautiful music; but it ceases to be grand and 
helpful when it so usurps the place of more 
direct worship, as to crowd it into irreverent 
haste. 

To come back to the exhortations for Holy 
Communion; you need not read the whole at 
every notice. The rubric permits you to read 
only “so much as you may think convenient.” 
And remember “convenient” there does not 
mean convenience of time; it is used in its scrip- 
tural sense as fitting and helpful. But some- 
times, yes, often, read the whole. If your 
people never have any of it but the first few 
words, they lose some of the most carefully pre- 
pared and most helpful teaching which the 
Church gives, authoritatively, about the Holy 
Communion. And when you do give shorter 
or informal notice, do not substitute for the 
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names which the Church appoints as designa- 
tions for this Sacrament, some others terms of 
popular usage or of your own fancy. I have 
heard one announce, “ The Holy Sacrifice will 
be offered every day this week:” and another 
“The Blessed Sacrament will be celebrated; ” 
(as if only one Sacrament were blessed); and 
another, “ There will be Eucharist on Tuesday 
and Thursday.” I am not arguing as to the 
doctrinal correctness of any of these express- 
ions; but at the best, they are onesided and in- 
complete. It is better to keep true to the 
Prayer Book by using its own, carefully chosen 
terms of sufficient, but not exaggerated rever- 
ence. If even in the briefest public notice, we 
speak of “ The Holy Communion of the Body 
and Blood of Christ,” or “the Most Comfort- 
able Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ,” we will be using authorized Prayer 
Book words; and our people will be helped to 
value it, by those titles of careful solemnity. 

The alms having been offered “the Priest 
shall then place upon the Holy Table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient.” 
These are “the oblations,’ mentioned by that 
name in the rubric. The placing of them on 
the Altar or Holy Table is the offering of them 
for sacred uses; the offering in act, and to be 
done, not carelessly, but with quiet reverence. 
I said, in a former instruction, that there ought 
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not to be an administration without alms and 
oblations, and one of you has asked me whether 
that is not contradicted by the rubric which says 
that ‘‘ When there are no alms or oblations,” 
the words alluding to them may be omitted. 
But I have always felt that this rubric of omis- 
sion refers to the possible use of the prayer for 
Christ’s Church Militant, apart from the Holy 
Communion. It is by common practice, and 
now by direct rubrical permission, proper for 
the minister to use at the close of morning or 
evening prayer, or on special occasion, “such 
prayer or prayers taken out of this book, as he 
shall see fit.’ Anda more helpful and compre- 
hensive prayer for such closing we could hardly 
find than this. I have often so used it. And 
then, there being no communion, there will be 
no oblations, and it may be there will be no 
alms. 

Here perhaps will be the best place for some 
counsels about the bread and wine. What kind 
of bread? The Greek Church has from the be- 
ginning used the plain leavened bread of ordi- 
nary use. In the Western or Roman Church, 
the custom in the earliest times was the same, 
but soon became divided between the leavened 
and the unleavened bread. In the Church of 
England there is no absolutely clear rule and 
none in our own American Church. It would 
take many pages and hours to give you the 
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history and arguments on this point. They 
may be of interest in your own minute studies. 
For the present let me give you (not as authori- 
tatively, but only as advice), the conclusions in 
practice which govern my own conduct. First 
the Greek Church believes and teaches that our 
Lord in instituting the Holy Communion did 
not use the Passover or unleavened bread, but 
plain leavened bread. And remembering that 
the Greek Church included Jerusalem, I think 
they may be as near right in this matter as those 
who lived farther away at Rome, and received 
the Gospel institutions of worship somewhat 
later. Second, whether what our Lord used 
were leavened or unleavened, He took the 
plain things, the bread and wine and water that 
were in those days on every man’s table for or- 
dinary use, as food for the body, and hallowed 
them for Sacramental use in Baptism and Holy 
Communion. To me it seems most proper to 
take now what is in use as our daily food. I 
have never myself consecrated the Holy Com- 
munion with the unfermented bread or wafer. 
I prefer, instead of the usage of Rome in this 
matter, to follow the usage of the churches 
which were earlier than Rome, and nearer to 
the birthplace of the Gospel; the Churches of 
Jerusalem, and Ephesus, and Corinth, and all 
the East. 


CHAPTER, XIV- 
THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 


We come next to the Prayer for Christ’s 
Church Militant, about which I have little to 
say, save to ask for simple straightforward sin- 
cerity in its use. Its title limits its meaning 
and application. It is for “ Christ’s Church 
Militant; ”’ not for those in Paradise whose war- 
fare is ended, but for those who are still in the 
fight. In the English Prayer Book, the limit- 
ation is even more positive. It says for 
“ Christ’s Church Militant here on earth.” And 
though in our American Prayer Book the words 
“here on earth,” were omitted, I am sure it was 
not to nullify the limitation, but because the 
limitation being already fully expressed in the 
word “ Militant,” the after words were thought 
unnecessary; and yet some have even tried to 
make the last part of this prayer a proof that 
the Church approves and commands prayers 
for the dead. That subject of prayers for the 
dead is too large for our examination here. I 
want only to say for myself that after full, and 
I think, unprejudiced study, I do not and can- 
not use such prayers. I do give thanks to God 
and bless His name for the good examples of 
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those who have departed in His faith and fear; 
and comforted by the clear assurance He has 
given that the peace of all such is gained, I can 
ask for myself and others yet on earth, that we 
may have part in that blessedness which is al- 
ready sure for them. This, and no more, is ex- 
actly what we do in the closing words of the 
Prayer for Christ’s Church Militant. ‘“‘ We 
bless thy holy name for all thy servants departed 
this life in thy faith and fear; beseeching thee 
to give’ (not them, but) “ us grace so to follow 
their good examples, that with them ” (of whose 
peace we are assured) “we may be partakers 
of thy heavenly kingdom.” Thanks for them 
for their victory won; grace for us, that we may 
win also. And as bearing on this matter it is 
well for me to state that when the revision of 
the Prayer Book was in progress in the Gen- 
eral Convention (I think at Chicago), a proposal 
was made to change the clause we are consider- 
ing, so that instead of “that we with them,” 
it should read, “that we with them and they 
with us, may be partakers of thy heavenly king- 
dom.” That would have made it a prayer for 
the dead, but it was defeated in the House of 
Bishops, by an unanimous vote. 

We come next to the two exhortations, a 
longer and a shorter one; addressed, not to the 
whole Congregation, but specifically and ex- 
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clusively to those “ who mind to come to the 
Holy Communion,” and “ to those who come to 
receive the Holy Communion.” In this respect 
they differ from the exhortations given on the 
Sunday or holy-day before, as notice of the 
intention to administer. Those were to all, 
whether intending to receive or not. They in- 
vite; they state the conditions and requirements; 
they warn against wrong receiving; they call to 
consider personal fitness, and to prepare. These 
later ones, however, suppose the purpose 
formed; and while they repeat the conditions re- 
quired, they do it in different tone, as if to make 
sure not only that there had been earnestness of 
preparation before hand, but that there was 
earnestness of present fitness and concentration 
and holy purpose and devotion at the time. The 
very short exhortation beginning, “ Ye who 
do truly and earnestly repent,’ comes a step 
closer than the longer one. The longer one is 
to those who “ mind to come,” and bids that be- 
fore full determination they consider and make 
sure their repentance; the shorter is to those 
who “come,” who “do truly and earnestly re- 
pent.” Read the two together and you will 
see the difference. 

The rubric permits that the longer form may 
be omitted, “if it hath been already said on 
one Lord’s day in that same month.” There 
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is good reason for this exactness of conditions, 
and I ask you to be exact in your obedience. 
It has become a habit with some (and I am sorry 
to see it spreading), for brevity’s sake, to keep 
to the shorter form entirely, and rarely if ever, 
to use the longer one. It is wrong. It is con- 
trary not only to the letter but to the spirit of 
the Prayer Book. Contrary to the letter, be- 
cause the rubric permits the omission only when 
it shall have been before “said on one Lord’s 
day of the same month,” note that word 
“same.” It does not mean any period of 30 
days, but that particular calendar Month. 

Next comes the confession, one of the two 
only “ Sacramental” confessions for which the 
Church by the Prayer Book gives us warrant. 
One is this confession in the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, and the other the confession 
of faith in the Sacrament of Baptism. It is a 
perversion of words, a misuse, a dishonor to 
the real Sacramental confessions which the 
Church has appointed and commanded, to ap- 
ply that term to the making of a private con- 
fession to the priest. I am not now debating 
the subject of Auricular Confession. I may 
have something to say about it later. Now I 
am only pleading for a right use of words. 

In the saying of this confession, when you 
lead the prayers of the people be careful not 
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to hurry it, but speak it with deliberate solemn- 
ity, marking by pause the clauses indicated by 
the peculiar use of capital letters. I have heard 
it rattled through with such haste that breath 
was lost in trying to follow; and when I kindly 
told the minister that this was wrong, he re- 
plied that it was addressed not to the people, 
but to God, and that God heard it. Yes, God 
heard the words; but He wanted to see in the 
utterances the deep, thoughtful penitence of his 
people at the time, He wanted their souls with 
their words. It should be so said that the 
people may not only mean it before hand, but 
mean it while they speak. And I ask for that 
same deliberate earnestness in the Absolution 
which follows, and in the Comfortable words. 
If some would say that such impressive and ex- 
pressive utterance is unreal and artificial, my 
answer is that to a soul in earnest at the time, 
it is absolutely natural. Imagine the prodigal 
son making his confession to his father at rail- 
road speed; and see how unreal it would be. 
Try it, if you will. Make the Confession in the 
Prayer Book sometimes part of your private 
prayers, and if you put your whole soul in the 
words, you will say it very slowly indeed. There 
is the very heart of the Prayer Book. Nowhere 
else can you so truly preach the Gospel, the 
good news of forgiveness through Christ. 
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The Gospel, the good news, is in that absolu- 
tion. The Gospel-of Christ’s forgiving love is 
in those Comfortable words; the Gospel is 
grandly preached, better than any sermon of 
yours or mine could preach it, in that almost 
inspired Consecration Prayer. Study them with 
that thought in mind, and you will see that the 
people, and not the Priest alone, have right and 
part in them. 

We come now to the “ Prayer of Consecra- 
tion;”’ wondrously beautiful and almost in- 
spired; every sentence, every word of it, care- 
fully chosen and used, not only by the loving 
wisdom of men, but, I am fully convinced, by 
God’s own guidance and promised loving pro- 
tection of His Church. But the proof of this 
case is not permitted by my purpose in these 
conversations. I ask you to study that prayer 
of consecration very closely, both its words and 
its history, and to see how it has come down to 
us with gradual, but necessary, adaptations 
from the original liturgies of the first Apostles’ 
days; so being one of the chief currents in the 
continuous life of the Church. 

The rubric immediately before it seems meant 
to forbid anything like secrecy or effort after 
mystery in what is said or done. It reads, 

§| When the Priest, standing betore the Table, hath 
so ordered the Bread and Wine, that he may with 
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the more readiness and decency break the Bread 
before the People, and take the Cup ito his hands, 
he shall say the Prayer of Consecration, as fol- 
loweth. 

“Before the people,” means in the sight of 
the people, “coram populo.” There used to 
be in the Church of Rome, and there is culti- 
vated by a few admirers of Rome in our own 
Church, an affectation and show of mystery, 
by doing those manual acts in such manner that 
the people could not see them, and by saying 
the Prayer, and especially the words which ac- 
company the breaking, etc., in such haste and 
such low tone that the people could not hear 
them. But this rubric forbids all such secrecy 
in act, and the whole tone and language of the 
prayer show plainly that it is meant to be so 
said that the people can, by hearing it, follow 
it intelligently in mind and soul. If there is 
any prayer in the Prayer Book, which specially 
requires to be said earnestly, deliberately and 
audibly, it is this. But while in the taking of © 
the Paten and the Cup, and in the breaking and 
laying on of the hand, it is necessary to avoid 
secrecy, it is not necessary to go to the other 
extreme of ostentatious action. Avoid lifting 
the paten above your head and waving it. 
Avoid turning round: it is not necessary that 
they should see all the minuteness of your ac- 
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tion, but that they can see what you are doing. 
Let the breaking of the bread be real. The 
breaking of a single wafer, or a single small 
cube of plain bread does not satisfy the Script- 
ural idea that we are to receive the bread which 
is broken. But I cannot well go here into very 
minute directions. You can best get my advice 
by observing my own methods when you are 
with me at the Holy Communion. 

The rubric which follows this prayer permits 
the singing of a hymn; but note that the sing- 
ing is not to be prolonged during the actual 
administration and reception. The paragraph 
marks show plainly that the hymn is to be com- 
pleted, and that the Priest’s reception is a dis- 
tinct and subsequent act. Avoid the custom 
(only beginning, I am glad to say), of having 
organ strains or another hymn while the people 
are receiving. Some few may think it pretty 
and comforting, but I am sure that for the great 
majority, it distracts attention at a time when 
one’s whole mind and soul should be concen- 
trated on the spiritual act. Besides the singing 
of a hymn at that point is clearly unrubrical. 

Permission is given to sing at certain places, 
before and after any office in the Prayer Book, 
and before and after sermons, by general rule; 
and by special rubrics, at the close of the prayer 
of consecration, and instead of the Gloria in 
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Excelsis at the close, and after the lesson in the 
Burial Service. But permission expressly given 
implies need of permission; and no liberty is 
given for breaking the grand unity of a solemn 
service like that of Holy Communion, by inter- 
spersing hymns at the fancy of the ministry, at 
points where no permission is given. I myself 
have been so disturbed by such music, that I 
have more than once requested at the time that 
it should be stopped. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The next rubric, directing the manner of de- 
livering and receiving the Holy Communion is 
very important. 

§| Zhen shall the Priest tirst receive the Communion 
in both kinds himself, and proceed to deliver the 
same to the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in like 
manner, (if any be present) and, after that, to the 
People also in order, into thew hands, all devoutly 
kneeling. And when he delivereth the Bread, he 
shall say. 

The Priest is “first to receive in both kinds 
himself.” It does not say, “ communicate him- 
self,” or “administer to himself,’ (expressions 
sometimes heard), but to “receive.” And the 
only'attitude recognized in the rubric for re- 
ceiving, is “devoutly kneeling.” The Priest 
administers as a Priest, but receives as a peni- 
tent sinner. For the Priest to receive standing, 
as some do, is not warranted by anything in the 
Prayer Book, and however common the usage 
may be growing, it is decidedly unanglican. If 
you want proof, Bishop Cosin, one of the great- 
est Prayer Book authorities at the time of al- 
terations, urged the words, “Then shall the 
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Priest that celebrateth receive the Holy Com- 
munion in both kinds, on his knees.” 

Another point in the rubric is that the Holy 
Communion in both kinds, is to be delivered 
“into their hands;” not into their mouths, but 
“into their hands.” Do that really and hon- 
estly. You have no right simply to hold the 
chalice to their lips, nor to think the direction 
is fulfilled when they merely touch the chalice 
with their hand. The plea of greater reverence 
is fallacious. Obedience is the best reverence. 
It has been urged that the chalice may be 
dropped, or that some of the contents may be 
spilled. But such distant imagined possibilities 
of accident are no excuse for substituting your 
own private rubric for that which is commanded 
by the Church. And the possibility is almost 
infinitesimally small. In my own fifty years in 
the ministry, with frequent administrations to 
very large numbers, I have never known an 
instance of the kind. And I have never heard 
of a well attested case. 

Note the Command that “ Sufficient oppor- 
tunity shall be given to those present to com- 
municate.” It is meant as a protest against, 
and prohibition of, a practice abiding in the 
Roman Church, but abandoned by the Church 
of England in the Reformation. I mean the 
positive or practical forbidding of others to 
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communicate, and reserving it to the Priest 
alone. I have already spoken to you some- 
what fully on this point, and refer you now to 
what I have already said. But I want again to 
remind you that the practice mentioned is 
neither suggested, nor permitted by anything 
in the Prayer Book, but that, on the contrary, 
it is most positively forbidden. 

Next, we find the direction of the Church as 
to the words to be used by the Priest when 
delivering the Bread and the Cup. There is 
a difference of usage, and in part, perhaps an 
allowable difference, as to the manner in which 
those words are to be said. In the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England it is com- 
manded that the words (meaning the whole 
sentence), shall be said to each person: “ And 
when he delivereth the Bread to any one, he 
shall say.”” In our Book the words “to any 
one” are omitted. And when there are from 
one hundred to five, or seven hundred, or even 
more, to receive at one service, the repetition 
of the whole sentence to each would make the 
service almost intolerably long. To avoid this, 
various methods have been adopted. I have 
known some instances, very few indeed, where 
the priest pronounced the sentence only once 
for a whole railful. It did not fulfil the meaning. 
The sentence is personal in its application: 
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“ The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee ....; in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee . . . .; feed on Him in thy 
heart.” That personal application of the words 
wondrously helps the consciousness of each 
soul’s relation and part, and brings each soul 
near to Christ. If said only once for all, it 
would require not “thee” and “thou,” but 
“you ” and “ your.” 

I have known one or two to pass along the 
rail, saying, once to each, only “ The Body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and after reaching the 
last, adding once for all the other words. It is 
quite as inconsistent as the other method. 

I have known some to repeat the whole sen- 
tence at the beginning, and then to go along 

the line, repeating only “ take and eat this,” till 
they came to the last. This is also inconsistent; 
and I have known the last two methods taken 
to be almost a measure of Churchmanship, 
those with very high views of this Sacrament 
emphasizing the first part of the sentence, those 
with lower views of it emphasizing the latter 
part. But there is no permission given to repeat 
at any time only half of the sentence of delivery. 
My own usage is that when the number of 
those communing is quite small, I repeat the 
whole sentence to each person, so bringing 
home to each the close personal relation to 
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the Saviour and His love. When there were 
more I have found it entirely convenient and 
helpful to administer to two or three during one 
deliberate repetition. 

The next rule in the Prayer Book directs 
that “if the Consecrated Bread or Wine be 
spent before all have communicated, the priest 
is to consecrate more, etc. .... ” With the 
careful thought which reverence requires, there 
need very rarely be need for such second conse- 
cration. Some way can be found for making 
a fair estimate of the number to be expected; 
and it is better to make ample provision. If 
water be added to the wine, as is clearly lawful, 
say in the proportion of one-third, there will be 
no difficulty or danger in consuming what may 
remain. You will in so doing be conforming 
to our Lord’s example, for it is generally 
acknowledged that He used the mingled cup; 
you will be helping to meet a mistaken preju- 
dice on the part of certain people against the 
use of strong wine; and you will avoid the pos- 
sibility of what has twice, painfully, occurred to 
me on my visitation services. I have known 
the consecrated wine to fail while there were 
eight or ten yet to receive; and there was no 
other wine in the church or near it. 

The next matter calling for our study is in 
the closing rubric: “And if any of the conse- 

IO 
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crated bread and wine remain after the Com- 
munion, it shall not be carried out of the 
Church; but the minister and other communi- 
cants shall, immediately after the blessing, rev- 
erently eat and drink the same.” 

This is one of the laws of the Church which 
positively forbid the practice commonly called 
‘‘ Reservation;” that is, either keeping the con- 
secrated elements in the church, as some few 
are doing, for worship; or carrying them out 
of the church under the plea that they are to 
be administered to the sick. This latter plea we 
will consider more fully when we reach the 
office for the Communion of the sick. The first 
plea, that it may be retained in the church, 
whether for worship or on any other plea, is 
clearly contradicted by the command that the 
“Minister and communicants shall immedi- 
ately after the blessing reverently eat and drink 
the same.” You may neither carry them out of 
the church for any purpose whatever, nor 
reserve them in the church for any purpose 
whatever. 1 have known clergymen who had 
an early Communion Service, at which some of 
the consecrated elements remained, to reserve 
them in the church for a Communion Service 
which was expected at a later hour. Well meant 
as it may have been, it was a violation of the 
Church’s rule. Whatever freedom of interpre- 
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tation you may think you have a right to, in 
other parts of the Prayer Book, I beg you to 
remember that all that concerns the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion is especially 
sacred. Take no liberties with that. Be care- 
ful, however, that you do not go beyond neces- 
sary exactness, into unnecessary and exagger- 
ated scrupulousness. Exaggerated appearance 
of reverence sometimes becomes real irrever- 
ence. If you wish, after draining the chalice, 
to pour a little wine or water into it, and con- 
sume that quietly, | know no law against it. 
But if you do it, do not make a ceremony of it. 
Do it quietly. It is a private matter. A priest, 
then of this diocese, once asked me why I did 
not command the clergy to use “ the trine ablu- 
tion,” or three-fold washing of the vessels. My 
answer was, ‘I do not like that word ‘ com- 
mand’ connected with the Bishop’s office. I 
may advise, urge, ask, even direct, counsel, and 
do it strongly; but [ am not a military officer, 
and my clergy are not private soldiers. And 
before I command in this case, I must ask you 
to show me, what I cannot find, authority in the 
laws of the Church.” For answer he pointed 
to this rubric which says “it shall not be car- 
ried out of the Church,” and said that after one 
ablution some very small portion might still 
cling. to the chalice, “But why a thirds” 
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“Because a very little may remain after that.” 
“And,” I asked, “why not go on then to the 
fifth, or sixth, or tenth? for some very minute 
portion may remain even so far.” 

And I ask you to avoid another growing cus- 
tom: when the priest keeps the people, while 
with moving elbows he washes and wipes and 
polishes the sacred vessels. To the same rea- 
son urged, that we may not “carry it out,” I 
said, “you have transferred from the cup to 
the napkin or cloth, but what do you do with 
that? Do you leave it in church, or carry it to 
the vestry room? Surely it is quite as reverent 
and much more seemly and cleanly to carry it 
out in the cup than to carry it out on a soiled 
cloth.” My counsel is that such things be done 
in the vestry room, which is a part of the 
church; and done by the minister himself, or 
one of his assisting ministers. 

If 1 seem to any of you to have been speaking 
controversially, I must say I have tried not to 
do so. My only wish is to fulfil one of the sa- 
cred duties of a Bishop by giving loving and 
fatherly counsel to the younger men, for whom 
I deeply feel my responsibility. 


CHAPTER XVi- 
HOLY BAPTISM. 


We now come to the services set forth for 
the ministration of Holy Baptism. Before we 
take the three in order and study them thor- 
oughly, I think I can best help you by repeat- 
ing some things which I said seven years ago 
in a charge delivered to the clergy. I give 
here only a part of that charge, but I ask you 
to read the whole of it carefully. 

“T wish to speak to you about the Holy Sac- 
rament of Baptism; not, however, of its nature, 
its promises, its efficacy, and the way in which 
God makes it a means of Grace. With these 
your own studies have made you familiar. It 
is as a matter of practical Divinity that it comes 
before us now; as a matter of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, in practical parochial work. Jam sure that 
there is need for such teaching. In relation to 
Church work for children, I have at other times 
showed you how our admirable standards and 
theories, as set forth in the Prayer Book, have 
been sadly neglected in practice. It is the 
same, I think, in regard to Holy Baptism. The 
words of our Catechism and our Articles, the 
forms for administration, the rubrics which re- 
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late to it, all in full harmony with Holy Scrip- 
ture, set forth its necessity to the Christian life 
and hope, its divine appointment, its efficacy, 
the blessed promises given with it; and this in 
manner so clear and strong that sometimes men 
shrink from the clear words. And yet I do 
think that in the pastoral work and practice of 
the Church, this blessed Sacrament is dishon- 
ored, and the dishonor and neglect are each 
year becoming greater. 

“Let me give some of the instances. There 
are two Sacraments of the Gospel; two only 
which are generally necessary to salvation. In 
naming them in Catechism and Articles, in pre- 
scribing for careful reverence in administration — 
in every way, the Church does not prefer one be- 
fore the other. Both are necessary’ of both the 
Lord’s own words have so declared; both have 
like Sacramental nature. In Holy Scripture, in 
Apostolic teaching, if either can be thought 
more prominent, it is Holy Baptism. I do not 
think the Apostles meant to make it so; but the 
predominating missionary character of their 
preaching and teaching made it necessary for 
them more often to teach and speak of that 
Sacrament which admitted into Christian fel- 
lowship. But if I were to ask to-day which Sac- 
rament is made in the Church’s practice and 
teaching the more prominent and fills more 
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thought, which has more honor, more careful- 
ness of reverence and dignity of worship, I 
think you would need little reflection to answer 
me that the higher dignity is given to the Holy 
Communion. How it grates upon my ear and 
thought to hear even the clergy speak of “ the 
Blessed Sacrament,” as if there were but one; 
as if there were no other, or the other were less 
blessed and holy! The clergy seem to study 
to gather around the administration of the 
Holy Communion all allowable acts and marks 
of reverence, and sometimes to go beyond what 
is allowable, to make the service grand and 
beautiful. They do right, so long as they keep 
within the line of things permitted. But why is 
not equal carefulness of reverence shown for 
the other Sacrament? Why should that be ad- 
ministered with less studied exactness? Why, 
when the altar is made beautiful, and its hang- 
ings rich, and its vessels precious, should the 
font be cheap and common and insignificant, 
hidden in a corner out of sight, neglected, 
dirty? 

“ But I speak not only of the vessels. Think 
of the Service. Note that the Prayer Book pre- 
scribes equal carefulness and dignity for both. 
The command is that Holy Baptism shall be 
administered publicly; that it shall be in the 
church; that it shall be upon Sundays, Holy 
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Days or Prayer Days; that it shall be during 
the full public worship; after the second lesson; 
that these rules shall not be departed from 
without great necessity; that parents shall not 
without great and reasonable cause procure 
their children to be baptized at home at their 
houses; that if “need shall compel” the pri- 
vate administration, the form for Public Bap- 
tism shall not be used, but only the shorter form 
appointed, omitting Sponsors and the sign of 
the Cross, and that if the child live, it is expedi- 
ent that it shall be afterward brought to the 
church that the congregation may be certified. 

“Here is the theory, the standard, the posi- 
tive command. But what is the practice? Holy 
Baptism is thrust aside. I do not wonder that 
an English Bishop once delivered a charge on 
“The Hiding of Baptism.” Men who demand 
for the Holy Communion all the notice it can 
get, and strive to keep the mind of the people 
upon it, seem almost to study to have the Bap- 
tisms unnoticed. They needlessly break the 
rubrics. They take it away from the promi- 
nence the Church demands for it and its place 
in the public service, and fear to weary their 
people by putting it after the second lesson. 
They have it before Service, or after Service, or 
they hand it over to the Sunday School, or to 
the Children’s Service. Some who almost 
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slight preaching, as they strive to put worship, 
and especially the Holy Communion above it, 
are unwilling or afraid to give Baptism its ap- 
pointed time and place, lest the people should 
be weary or lose the sermon. How often do 
you suppose the average layman or lay-woman 
sees the administration of Baptism? And when 
they do see it, how often are they impressed by 
reverent solemnity? or how often, on the con- 
trary, helped to hold it in low esteem by a hur- 
ried, and slighted, and formal administration?” 

With these introductory thoughts, we now 
examine the Order for “ The Public Baptism 
of infants to be used in the Church.” 

There is a distinct Order for Private Bap- 
tism, with different directions and rules. We 
will think just now only of the former. The 
first rubrical direction is that, 

§|7he People are to be admonished, that it is most 
convement, that Baptism should not be administered 
but upon Sundays and other Holy Days, or Prayer 
Days. Nevertheless (if necessity so require) Bap- 
tism may be administered on any other day. 

This is shortened from the rubric in the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book, which gives strongly the rea- 
sons for this direction. It says: “ Upon Sun- 
days and other holy days, when the most 
number of people come together; as well for 
that the congregation there present may tes- 
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tify the receiving of them that be newly bap- 
tised into the number of Christ’s Church; as 
also because in the Baptism of infants every 
man present may be put in mind of his own 
profession made to God in his Baptism.’” The 
Church desires that it be really a public service. 
The Church commands that it shall be so. And 
further to secure that end, it is commanded not 
only that it shall be on a day of public worship, 
but at an hour of public worship, and at such a 
point in that worship as shall best ensure the 
presence of the congregation. It is to be (not 
before the people are assembled for the ser- 
vice, nor after they have departed), but in the 
very middle of the service. And that point is 
further emphasized by repetition and by a 
strong word: “either immediately after the 
last lesson of Morning Prayer, or else immedi- 
ately after the last lesson of Evening Prayer.” 
These very positive and precise commands 
are broken, when to gratify the wishes of 
parents, or to avoid supposed annoyance to the 
congregation, the Baptism is robbed of the pub- 
licity commanded by being hurried through 
with only two or three present, before the ser- 
vice or after it; and what is meant to be a grand 
service of public worship, the whole Church 
aiding by its prayers, and witnessing and wel- 
coming, is changed into what too often is seen, 
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an act of hurried formality. One of you asks, 
“Are there no circumstances then when one 
might rightly use the Baptismal Service before 
or after the Morning or Evening Prayers?” 
Let me give my own fifty years of usage as 
answer. In my earliest country parish, a 
mother, herself English born, and with the 
English reverence for the Church and its laws 
and usages, brought her child some nine 
miles in winter weather. An accident on the 
road delayed her till the second lesson was long 
past. I did not send her back with the child not 
baptized, but I requested the congregation to 
remain for a few moments after the regular ser- 
vice, explaining the necessity, and had the Bap- 
tism then. But unless under conditions of like 
great necessity, I have always, in large city con- 
gregations as well, insisted on having the ser- 
vice immediately after the second lesson; and 
I do not think I have ever by so doing given 
offense, or prevented a Baptism, or done seri- 
ous harm to the congregation. Assume that 
parents and people are reasonable, and you will 
find them almost always ready to listen to rea- 
son. Gentle firmness and firm gentleness have 
great power. Let me quote again from some 
former words of my own: 

“Can we not vindicate the honor that be- 
longs to Holy Baptism? Do you ask, what can 
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you do? First, think rightly of it in your own 
minds. Believe the blessed, strong words of 
Holy Scripture about it. Speak lovingly of it 
to your people. Try to have every man, woman 
and child baptized. Give it its place and honor 
in the public services. Tell the people, and 
show them, that it is more important than the 
sermon. If you must omit either, omit the ser- 
mon. You can teach more in a Baptism rever- 
ently administered, and a five minutes’ address 
than you could in the best full sermon you 
could write.” 

It may seem a little matter that minute direc- 
tion should be given about filling the font. 

“The minister coming to the Font, which is 
then to be filled with pure water.” .... But 
there is a reason for it. It does not say “then 
to be full,” but “then to be filled;” the water 
to be put in at that time. It is akin to the 
rubrics in the Order for Holy Communion 
which name the precise time when the bread 
and wine are to be placed upon the Altar or 
Holy Table and which direct that the minister 
shall be “so standing that he may . . . . break 
the bread BEFORE THE PEOPLE.”” The purpose 
was to take away the show of mysteriousness 
with which for some time before the Reforma- 
tion the sacramental acts were kept in a sort of 
secrecy, by keeping them out of the people’s 
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sight, and muttering the words in low tones 
instead of speaking them out. Let it not be 
the priest only who acts in the administration 
of the Sacraments. The Church is under God 
the real actor, and the minister the representa- 
tive of the Church. The prayers in both ser- 
vices, even where they are not audibly said by 
the people, are their prayers, and expressly 
offered in their name. It is the people who 
pray for the child that he may be “ baptized 
with water and the Holy Ghost;” that he “ may 
be washed and sanctified;” that “he may 
be born again.”’ They are reminded that “ ¢hey 
have prayed for these things,” and that “ God 
hath promised to grant all these things that ye 
have prayed for.” It is not the priest’s prayer 
that sanctifies the water, but the people’s 
prayer: ‘‘ Regard, we beseech Thee, the sup- 
plication of Thy congregation, and sanctify this 
water to the mystical washing away of sin.” 
The people of the congregation are actors. 
They are to see the bread broken; they are to 
see the water poured. And this fact that it is 
the Church’s act, and that the prayers of the 
congregation fill a part so important, is one 
reason why the Church directs that except in 
case of great necessity, the Baptism should be 
at the Public Service with the full congrega- 
tion. How unreal those prayers become when 
used after the congregation has dispersed. 
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Some problems will come to you in your pas- 
toral work in regard to godfathers and god- 
mothers, or sponsors, as they are called in the 
Catechism. The number of the sponsors de- 
sired, liberty to have less if necessary, and the 
permission for parents so to act, are clearly 
stated. But the question will sometimes come, 
perhaps often, who besides parents may be 
sponsors? And as preparatory to the answer 
let me beg you to do all in your power to make 
the sponsors’ act and office a deep spiritual 
reality. They are to be chosen and to act not 
merely as a matter of ritual, and because the 
Prayer Book requires it, but in order that they 
should faithfully fulfil the obligation which the 
sponsors’ office implies. They do not stand at 
the font merely as a matter of ceremony. 
They act for the child; they represent the child; 
they assume before God a responsibility, not 
that the child shall prove faithful, but that they 
will have true spiritual interest in its soul’s wel- 
fare, and help to it, by such influence as they 
are permitted to have, and always by their 
prayers. Acting on this principle, when you 
are asked whether very young children may be 
sponsors, or people of a different faith, or those 
without faith; whether a Roman Catholic may 
be permitted, or a Jew, or an infidel (and all 
these cases have come in my own experience), 
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then, remembering that what is proposed is 
not an act of mere social courtesy, but the 
recognition of a spiritual responsibility and in- 
fluence, I do not think you can be long in doubt 
as to your answer. I might give you, from my 
own experience, not a few instances of the 
happy results of firmness in this respect lov- 
ingly expressed and explained. Do not do any- 
thing to belittle Holy Baptism, from being 
a divinely appointed sacrament of blessing into 
a mere social ceremony. 

The next point that calls for remark is in the 
rubric which commands that the minister shall 
“dip the child in the water discreetly, or shall 
pour water upon it.” We need not consider 
here the question of obligation as between im- 
mersing and pouring. In the baptism of in- 
fants that question will not arise. But shall 
the water be poured three times or only once? 
It is largely a point for private opinion. The 
baptism is valid by either method. Even the 
Roman Church, which appoints the triple pour- 
ing, does not count it an essential. But note 
that the law of our Church names only those 
two methods. Either dip or pour. Avoid mere 
sprinkling; and above all, what I have seen in 
two instances, when the minister, dipping his 
hand in the water and shaking off the drops, 
then merely laid his moist hand on the child’s 
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brow. When you remember that baptism is 
for the washing away of sin, the water should 
be so used as to signify it. Nothing less than 
good honest pouring should be the rule, either 
from a shell or from the hollow of the hand. 
When I think of that moist hand, I cannot won- 
der much at the demand of our Baptist breth- 
ren for “ much water.” As Bishop I was once 
present when a moist hand was used, and I im- 
mediately after baptized the child with the con- 
ditional sentence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PRIVATE BAPTISM. 


Coming now to the order for “ the ministra- 
tion of private baptism of children in houses,” 
I ask you to note particularly the last two 
words, “in houses;” and to recall the closing 
words of the title of the service for public bap- 
tism “to be used in the Church.” The direc- 
tion, the distinction, is positive and clear. It is 
part of the discipline of this Church, conformity 
to which is solemnly promised in the Vows of 
Ordination. You would not use the private 
form in Church; you would see the incongruity, 
because the idea of a present congregation is 
excluded. And it is just as incongruous to use 
the public form in private, because just as 
clearly that calls for the presence of a congrega- 
tion. The direction is even more strongly 
given in a much forgotten rubric: 

§|And also they shall warn them, that without like 
great cause and necessity, they procure not thew 
Children to be baptized at home in their houses. 
But when need shall compel them so to do, then 
Baptism shall be administered as followeth. 

The baptism is not to be in private “ without 
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great cause and necessity;’ “ when need shall 
compel.”” And when need does compel, the 
minister is not at liberty to use either form he 
chooses, but the “baptism shalZ be adminis- 
tered as followeth.” It is strange and sad that 
commands so positive touching one of the 
most solemn events of life could be so disre- 
garded. 

But one clergyman asks: “Are there no cir- 
cumstances then in which the public form may 
be used in houses?” And for answer I would 
again appeal to my own experience. In my 
early days of missionary labor over a wide 
region, I found calls for baptisms in homes 
very often distant ffom the church; in farm- 
houses, in log cabins, deep in the woods. And 
in such cases I either did as our Lord did with 
the upper room, made it practically a church 
for the occasion by gathering in it a congrega- 
tion of the neighbors, and made it a helpful 
missionary occasion by using the full Church 
service, with the baptism after the second les- 
son, and a sermon of instruction on our Lord’s 
love and blessing, or if that was not practicable, 
I invariably used only the private form, fol- 
lowed by pastoral teaching and explanation. 
And I found in such services some of my grand- 
est missionary opportunities. But in a city 
where churches are accessible, I can imagine 
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no circumstances which would justify the use of 
the public form in a private house. And when 
I have seen in the Parish Register almost a 
page full of records of baptisms in private 
houses within a few squares of the church, with 
the entry of sponsors’ names so showing that 
the public form was used, it became my duty to 
remind the minister that he was both breaking 
the laws of the Church and belittling the Holy 
Sacrament. 

Note the first rubric at the beginning of 
“the Ministration of Private Baptism of Chil- 
dren in Houses.” 

§| The Minister of every Parish shall often admonish 
the People, that they defer not the Baptism of their 
Children longer than the first. or second Sunday 
next after their birth, or other Holy Day falling be- 
tween, unless upon a great and reasonable cause. 

It is one of the most sadly neglected com- 
mands of the Church, neglected both by minis- 
ters and people. I do not think it is meant that 
public admonition should be given often; for 
probably five-sixths of the congregation would 
have no young children at the time. And yet, 
out of place as it would often seem, it might 
sometimes be done publicly. I have known a 
number of rectors who agreed with me in the 
custom of having once or twice a year, before 
the full congregation, instead of a regular ser- 
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mon, a loving pastoral address on “ forgotten 
or neglected duties and commands of the 
Church;” not only this rubric, but those about 
kneeling; about saying Amen; about sponsors’ 
duties; about the early confirmation of chil- 
dren, and parents’ responsibility; about the 
cases of doubtful baptism; the rubric about the 
Catechism; about the necessity of Confirma- 
tion; about times of sickness; about the “ often 
receiving of the Holy Communion;” and other 
neglected or forgotten rules. 

But in the Ordination of a priest he promises 
to “use both public and private monitions and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as to the 
whole.” And it was my usage, on hearing of 
the birth of a child in any household of my 
charge, to send with my congratulations a re- 
minder of the need of an early baptismal bless- 
ing. 

In this country the rule is set aside to gratify 
the mother’s wish to be present, or for reasons 
still less worthy. In England, it is very gener- 
ally observed; and the Sponsors, without the 
mother, take the child to the church. Even in 
the inferior Jewish dispensation, God counted 
covenant relation with Himself too important 
to be delayed, and fixed it for the eighth day 
after birth. And while we do remind our peo- 
ple of the Prayer Book rule, I am sure our best 
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method will lie in not neglecting to teach what 
St. Paul names as one of the foundation things, 
“the doctrine of Baptisms;’ and so leading 
them to look upon it not chiefly as an ap- 
pointed ceremony, but as a divine sacrament, 
declared by our Lord to be essential, and rich 
with His promise of wonderful blessing. I do 
not ask for many formal sermons about Bap- 
tism, but I do wish I could more often hear 
what might come in in almost any sermon, lov- 
ing allusion to it, and to its blessedness. 

Of the second rubric, I have already spoken. 
The third, besides other things, distinctly tells 
what persons are authorized or permitted to 
baptize. It says distinctly, “the Minister of 
the Parish, or some other lawful Minister; ”’ and 
it neither names nor suggests the possibility of 
its being done by any one else. And this brings 
us face to face with some question about what 
is called lay baptism, or baptism by persons 
whom our Church does not recognize as law- 
fully ordained. I cannot here consider the 
great principles involved in the full discussion 
of that matter, as a question of doctrinal the- 
ology. I want only to speak of it as a point of 
practical pastoral duty, and to warn you against 
some errors. There are two questions pos- 
sible: one, “if a person has been baptized by 
some one not ordained, may that baptism be 
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spiritually valid and effective?’”’ The other is, 
“does the Church advise, encourage or au- 
thorize lay persons to baptize?’’ In answer to 
the first, some have applied a maxim of the civil 
law: ‘‘fiert non debet, sed factum valet’? (“it 
should not have been done, but having been 
done, it is valid’). For myself (my private 
opinion), I cannot consent to that application. 
I cannot accept the Roman doctrine, that if the 
right matter and words are used, it is valid if 
done by any man or woman, Jew, Turk, infidel 
or heretic. Baptism is not merely a material 
ceremony, working mechanically; it is a 
grandly solemn spiritual act, effecting an eter- 
nal relation between God and the soul of the 
one baptized; and as such our Church guards it 
by requiring a service of reverent solemnity, 
the pledge of penitence and faith, or the assur- 
ance and responsibility of sponsors, and that 
the act be done by “a lawful minister.” So I 
want you. to notice plainly that notwithstand- 
ing a great deal of bold assumption by both 
clergymen and laymen, this Church does not 
approve or authorize Baptism by private per- 
sons. The words “lawful Minister” were put 
in this rubric for the express purpose of pre- 
venting Baptism by private persons. The 
change was made in the Conference at Hamp- 
ton Court, A. D. 1604. Up to that time the 
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“one of them that be present shall name the 
child and dip him in the water, or pour water 
upon him.” But after very full discussion of 
the subject at that Conference, it was deter- 
mined to substitute for “one of them that 
stand by,” the words “ Curate or lawful Minis- 
ter;”’ and it was in answer to a request made 
in these words: “ that the private Baptism shall 
be called the private Baptism by the ministers 
and curates only, and all those questions which 
insinuate women or private persons to be 
altered accordingly.” May I again ask you to 
read my fuller statements made in a charge on 
“Holy Baptism and the honor due to it.” 
Whatever then may be the popular assumption, 
or the private opinion of Bishops or clergy, it 
is certainly true that this Church has not de- 
clared lay Baptism either valid or invalid; it 
has made no declaration on that point. It does 
not advise nor encourage, nor does it give per- 
mission for Baptism by lay persons, even in case 
of sickness. The permission once given by the 
Church of England has been revoked, and the 
mind of the Church as expressed by its own 
careful declarations is for Baptism only by “a 
lawful Minister.” 

A form is appointed to be used when a child 
so baptized is afterward brought to the church 
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for public recognition of the Baptism. Some 
of you have asked me how far they can go in 
insisting on this service; shall they try to en- 
force it asa duty? And my answer is you may 
earnestly advise it, and lovingly urge it, but you 
cannot require it. The words of the Prayer 
Book are plain. It does not say that it is 
“necessary that the child baptized should be 
brought to the Church,” but only that “it is 
expedient.” I have known clergymen almost 
to demand it, on the ground that it was neces- 
sary that “the Baptism should be completed.” 
That is positively wrong, for the declaration in 
the Prayer Book which says that the bringing 
is “expedient” is prefaced by the words, “let 
them not doubt that the child so (i. e., privately 
by a lawful minister) baptized is lawfully and 
sufficiently baptized.” 

I do indeed wish that this very helpful service 
were used far more often than it is; but only 
in full conformity with the conditions named 
by the Church. Some have advised and urged 
that it should be used in the case of those who 
coming to us from other Christian bodies, for 
Confirmation, have no other Baptism than by 
lay persons or by those whose ordination the 
Church does not recognize, as if in some way 
it made valid or regular an act which was irreg- 
ular. But this is not permitted by the laws of 
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this service. Only two conditions are named 
under which the service may be used. First, 
“that if the Minister of that parish did himself 
baptize that child, the congregation may be. 
certified of the true form of Baptism by him 
privately before used.” And second, “if the 
child were baptized by any other lawful Min- 
ister.’ And indeed unless it were done by “a 
lawful Minister,’ and in the way commanded 
by the Church, how could the words that follow 
be truthfully used? “I certify you that in this 
case all is well done and according unto due 
order, concerning the baptism of this child.” 

The purpose is not to complete an unfinished 
act, or to correct defects and irregularities, but 
to bring the private act into public notice, to 
secure the prayers of the congregation for the 
child, and to certify the congregation that 
there was no incompleteness and no irregular- 
ity. It cannot possibly take away doubt from 
a doubtful Baptism. The remedy in that case 
is distinctly provided otherwise. 

“But if they who bring the infant to the 
Church do make such uncertain answers to 
the minister’s questions, as that it cannot ap- 
pear that the child was baptized with water, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (which are essential parts of 
Baptism), then let the minister baptize it in the 
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form before appointed for public Baptism of 
Infants, saving that at the dipping of the child 
in the font he shall use this form of words.” 

It has been argued that this makes only the 
use of water and of the proper words the essen- 
tial things, but it is not so. It does not say 
“the only essential things,” or even “the es- 
sential things,” but only which are “ essential 
things;””» and there may be other essential 
things beside. And all the previous rules call 
for “a lawful minister.” 

May I| speak again of my own usage and ex- 
perience? As a parish minister I have used 
this service often, both in city and country par- 
ishes, and I do not remember that I ever failed 
to get the parents’ willingness, when urged by 
patient, loving explanation. If you are abso- 
lutely assured that the private Baptism was by 
one of our own ministers, you may safely take 
it for granted that it was rightly done. But 
when so assured, you should have particulars 
of time and person, not simply that the parent 
thinks he was baptized by somebody, but that 
the parents know that the child was baptized 
by such a minister. When parents have told 
me, “I am sure my child was baptized, but I 
can’t tell who the minister was, or what, words 
he used,” I have always baptized with the con- 
ditional form. I remember one mother saying, 
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“T am sure it was an Episcopal minister; but 
whether he was real Episcopal or only Metho- 
dist Episcopal I don’t know.” My dear breth- 
ren, you cannot be too sacredly careful about a 
Sacrament of which our Lord said, “ Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, and for 
which in His almost last earthly hours He gave 
solemnly the exact words to be used. 

We reach now “the Ministration of Baptism 
to such as are of riper years, and able to answer 
for themselves.” Read very carefully the first 
rubric: 

§| When any such Persons as are of rifer years are 
to be baptized, timely notice shall be given to the 
Minister; that so due care may be taken for their 
examination, whether they be suthciently instructed 
in the Principles of the Christian Religion; and 
that they may be exhorted to prepare thmeselves, 
with Prayers and Fasting, for the receiving of this 
holy Sacrament. 

Three things in this call for thoughtful no- 
tice. First, the need of carefulness; “due 
care’’ must be taken. I have reason to know 
that very often in such cases hardly any care at 
all is taken. A person of decent, respectable 
reputation says to the minister, “I wish to be 
baptized.” And the minister takes that pro- 
fession of a wish as assurance of the person’s 
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fitness, and asking no further questions, says, 
“Come on Wednesday next, after the second 
lesson.” The Prayer Book, on the other hand, 
presuming the persons not to be dangerously 
ill, warns against haste, and requires between 
the expression of the wish and the actual bap- 
tism an interval sufficient for care and caution 
as to some very important things; two things, 
each of which requires deliberation and time. 
“Due care is to be taken for their examina- 
tion, whether they be sufficiently instructed in 
the principles of the Christian religion.” Some- 
times, in talking with clergymen of good repu- 
tation for sound pastoral work, I have asked, 
How many adult persons have you baptized?” 
And then, “ Did you in all these cases examine 
them as to their sufficient instruction in the 
principles of the faith?’ And “ What was the 
method and plan of your examination?”’ And 
I was startled to receive in almost every in- 
stance the answer, “I made no particular ex- 
amination; I took it for granted that as persons 
of good ordinary intelligence, and often more 
or less regularly attending church, they knew 
what they were doing and sufficiently under- 
stood what baptism means.” My young friends, 
I hope you will not treat so lightly and do 
such dishonor to that Holy Sacrament of our 
Lord’s appointment. 

The early Church required of those desiring 
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baptism that they should, for what we would 
consider a very long time, remain as catechu- 
mens, under direct and systematic teaching. 
And for those growing up in Christian lands 
there may not be needed the same very great 
caution, yet when we remember the general 
popular neglect of religion, the diversities of 
creeds and opinions, and the lack often, even 
among our own people, of any real definite 
knowledge of Christian truth; of anything more 
than vague notions of the Gospel, we must see 
that it is our duty to be careful. Shall we let 
an adult person coming to be baptized go 
through the form of answering the solemn 
questions merely because it is so written and 
required in the Prayer Book? He must say 
that he believes all the Articles of the Christian 
faith, You, as pastors and responsible for 
souls, will have no right to assume that he 
knows them. You must inquire carefully, not 
only as to the words of the Creed, but as to 
their meaning. He is to. promise that he will 
keep God’s holy will and commandments. Be 
sure he knows what they are, or you will be 
helping him to profane the Sacrament by mak- 
ing it an almost formal act, instead of an act of 
deep and full devotion. And the very best in- 
struction for that purpose will be the substance 
of the Church Catechism. May I say here that 
in my many years of parochial pastoral work I 
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have been privileged to baptize many persons of 
full age. I do not think I have ever failed to 
examine them as to their sufficient knowledge, 
and to give positive instruction, based upon the 
lines of our most helpful Catechism, and I am 
sure that if you do the same, you will find, as I 
have always done, that even those most intel- 
ligent and thoughtful will gladly accept such 
guidance if it is wisely and lovingly given. 

The second point, which requires care, is the 
devout preparation, that they may “ prepare 
themselves with prayers and fasting for the due 
reception of the Holy Sacrament.’ We have 
many books of prayers before Confirmation, 
and books and prayers before Holy Com- 
munion. I have seen only one or two such helps 
before Baptism, besides one quite simple and 
short, which I myself prepared and used many 
years ago. (I am sorry it has been long out of 
print, and, if I can, I will again prepare it.) But 
even without such books, it ought not to be 
hard for you; it ought to be a pleasure to one 
who has the true pastoral heart to personally 
exhort and help the seeker for baptism to such 
earnest devotions as will bring him by God’s 
gracious answer to the frame of deep self-con- 
secration needed at the solemn act. 

I may here try to answer a question asked by 
one of you: ‘* What am I to do when, as some- 
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times happens, a person is so near death or so 
seriously ill as to have lost power of conscious 
thought and expression, while yet his friends 
desire and ask that he be baptized before he 
dies? Shall I baptize him? And, if so, with what 
form?” 

I think the title to the service in the Prayer 
Book may help you to an answer. It is to be 
used for those “ able to answer for themselves.” 
I am not willing to yield to any one in my sense 
of the importance, the blessedness and the effi- 
cacy of Holy Baptism. But I mean by it what 
St. Peter meant, not the mere use of water and 
words, “not the putting away the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God.” In the case of an adult person, 
baptism requires and must include the con- 
scious act of the person. It is not a mere me- 
chanical and material performance. It is a spir- 
itual transaction. If they tell you (as I have 
been told) that they think, if he could speak, he 
would declare his wish to be baptized, -your 
answer may be that by the words of the Prayer 
Book baptism is necessary “ where it may be 
had,” and the Church has always held and 
taught that where it cannot be rightly had God 
accepts the devout wish in its stead. Do not 
dishonor this Sacrament in its full spiritual na- 
ture. Do your pastoral duties lovingly, but 
firmly, and trust God for the consequences. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CATECHISM. 


In the order of the Prayer Book we reach 
next the Catechism. By its very title, its na- 
ture, and the rubrical directions at the close, it 
is so closely connected with the order of Con- 
firmation that we cannot entirely separate them 
in our study. Note, first, the title, “A Cate- 
chism; that is to say, an instruction to be 
learned by every person before he be brought 
to be confirmed by the Bishop.” That “ every 
person” is emphatic. It means more than 
“every child.” And it is further emphasized 
and made obligatory by the words in the Con- 
firmation Office, “ The Church hath thought 
good to order that none shall be confirmed but 
such as can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments, and can also 
answer to such other questions, as in the 
Shorter Catechism are contained.” It is not a 
mere suggestion; it is a positive and absolute 
order, and it includes men and women of full 
age, as well as children. 

I regret that there is so much neglect of a 
command so clear and strong. I shall have 
something more to say later about this rule; 
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but just here I want to consider it in its relation 
to persons of full age. One of you has asked 
whether you are to insist on it with persons of 
undoubted intelligence and learning. My an- 
swer may be an item from my own pastoral ex- 
perience. A Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States made an application for Con- 
firmation, and I asked him whether he knew 
the Church Catechism. “I thought that was 
for children; it is so very simple. Am I re- 
quired to recite that?’ “ Not-to recite it,” I 
answered, “ but to know it, and I am sure you 
will consent to this. It is indeed very simple; 
the simplest text book of the Christian religion; 
simple as the multiplication table or the alpha- 
bet. But it needs a master in any science to 
prepare its text books, and the simpler the text 
book the greater the need for thorough knowl- 
edge in the writer. And it needed a great mas- 
ter in theology to prepare this Catechism. 
Familiarity with it is as necessary to Christian 
knowledge as familiarity with the alphabet and 
the multiplication table are necessary for 
knowledge of any literature or of mathematics. 
You had to be examined as to your knowledge 
of the elementary things of the law before you 
were admitted to the bar. You would not ad- 
mit to the bar any man, however eminent in 
other matters, without the elementary knowl- 

12 
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edge. I do not ask you to recite it. But I do 
want you to know it; and you will find it one 
of the greatest helps to your better apprecia- 
tion of Christian truth. I ask you to go over it, 
more than once, thoughtfully, and I want to 
show you how.” Then taking the Prayer Book, 
I marked out for him in the Catechism its five 
great subjects: the Christian Covenant, the 
Christian’s faith, the Christian’s duty, the 
Christian’s prayer, and the Christian Sacra- 
ments, and I asked him to take each by itself 
and going over it several times, not parrot-fash- 
ion, but truthfully to master its meaning; and | 
added, “I will be satisfied with your assurance 
that you have done so.” “ You are right,” he 
answered, “and I will do it.’ This same 
method I followed with an Admiral, a General 
and an eminent Senator. Each of them cheer- 
fully consented. And some two years later the 
Judge said to me, “1 can never be too grateful 
to you for making me learn my Christian alpha- 
bet. I can now read my Bible much more 
clearly.” 

But there is another point of view. Are you 
to insist on the Catechism in the case of per- 
sons so ignorant or dull of understanding that 
they cannot commit it to memory? In the case 
of very dull persons, it may require very long 
patience, but such patience will be well repaid. 
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I have known a pastor to stand by the anvil of 
a blacksmith three times a week for months, 
and have him repeat after himself the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments. So much you must require; the Church 
so orders it; but adds in explanation of the rest, 
not that they must accurately answer all the 
questions, but that they be “ sufficiently instruc- 
ted in the other parts of the Church Catechism;” 
a fair understanding without word-for-word 
recitation. And as for one near to death, you 
may not even then degrade the act of Confir- 
mation into a mere form without this spiritual 
participation of the one who receives it. And 
there can be no spiritual participation with one 
who does not know the first essentials of the 
faith. 

Of the rubrics at the end of the Catechism, 
three relate directly to Confirmation, and may 
be studied later. The first one commands that 
the minister “shall diligently, openly in the 
Chureh, instruct or examine’ children “in 
some part of the Church Catechism.” In too 
many instances the ministers wash their hands 
of this most sacred responsibility, turning it 
over to our often unhelpful and often very in- 
competent teachers. I beg you, when you 
come to be pastors, count care for the children 
one of the greatest parts of pastoral duty. Re- 
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member the awful warning, “ Whoso offendeth 
one of these little ones,’ and you will offend if 
you do not give them the loving pastoral care 
to which they have a right. Better give up 
some of your many Guilds and special societies 
and unnecessary multiplication of services for 
grown people, and give the children their part. 
Reserve the afternoon for them. Limit your 
Sunday School to sharp, positive work for not 
more than forty-five minutes, at least for those 
of the children who are to go to the rector. 
You may best take them in classes. The rubric 
says “so many of them as he shall think con- 
venient.” Then take one of the five divisions of 
the Church Catechism as already stated, and 
keep to it until the class it well instructed in 
that. My own long pastoral experience justi- 
fies me in saying that if you diligently follow 
this method, you will find it more satisfactory 
to yourself, and more fruitful in results, than 
almost any other part of your pastoral work. 
One more counsel. Beware of too many 
books about the Catechism; enlargements, ex- 
planations, or question books. The best ex- 
planation is from the heart and voice of a loving 
father or mother; next to that, from a loving 
pastor; and next to that, from an intelligent and 
earnest Sunday School teacher; living explana- 
tions instead of text-books. Let the children 
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learn the words of the Catechism, and make it 
your part to fill the words for them with life and 
meaning. 

And, simple as the catechism is, I beg you to 
study it for yourselves very closely indeed. You 
will find it one of the very best summaries and 
guides to doctrinal theology. And I especially 
recommend for your study Isaac Williams’ 
“Sermons on the Catechism,” and “ Lectures 
on the Catechism,” by the Bishop of Tasmania. 


CHAPTER AIX: 
CONFIRMATION. 


In speaking further about Confirmation, | 
will, in answer to a special request, take “ the 
work of preparing for a Confirmation” as my 
subject. 

And first of all, let me say that the worst mis- 
take that can be made (and I fear it is often 
made) is to leave the preparatory work until 
the Bishop’s announcement has been received, 
and then to try to crowd it all into five or six 
weeks, or even less. 

The Pastor in earnest is very familiar with 
his parish lists. He has his “Status Ani- 
marum ”’ not only fully written out in his larger 
book in his study, but as one told me recently, 
he carries his book in his pocket, in the handy 
book which gives the name of every soul. 

More than that, he has them “ in his heart.” 
Ever since the last confirmation time his mind 
and watchful love have been gathering those 
next to come; those who almost came then; 
those not quite old enough, or not quite “ suffi- 
ciently instructed,” or not quite “ ready and de- 
sirous.” 

His list of those who ought to be confirmed 
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has been growing all through the year, and as 
he has had opportunity, he has not failed to 
speak. So when the Bishop’s notice comes, he 
is not taken by surprise. He has indeed to con- 
centrate his work, to gather it, to push it to 
results, but he has been doing it all the while. 
He knows to whom, older or younger, he can 
go or write at once, to tell them of the Bishop’s 
positive appointment, and of his own hope and 
wish that they may be “ready and desirous ” 
when the day arrives. 

Neither has he left his sermons about Con- 
firmation until the time is near. It is a wrong 
method, often followed, however, which de- 
votes almost the year’s whole round of preach- 
ing to the communicants, the older, the more 
thoughtful ones, and crowds the preaching for 
confirmation, if there be any such preaching, 
into one or two weeks, and sometimes into a 
single public service. 

All the year round, at every Sunday’s public 
service, there are those unconfirmed, and very 
few are the sermons in which the loving pastor 
could not have some words and thoughts di- 
rectly or indirectly for them. 

But as the time comes near there is call for 
some definite preaching. I am greatly pained 
to find that in many parishes the public preach- 
ing and teaching about Confirmation have al- 
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most entirely disappeared. The class, or the 
private instruction, has taken its place. The 
rector gives notice of the Bishop’s appoint- 
ment, and says he will be glad to meet, or to 
hear from, all who think of being confirmed, 
and he names hour and place when his class 
will meet; and that is all that the congregation 
hears about the matter. If a sermon is 
preached, it is probably an argument, little 
needed now, to prove the Scriptural authority. 

But this is all wrong. Besides the few who 
are thinking about it, and almost or quite per- 
suaded, the general congregation holds many 
who ought to be thinking about it, and who 
might be persuaded. This is especially true in 
the congregations of cities and larger towns. 
Let your preaching speak often of the Confir- 
mation gift and blessing; of the duty as well as 
the blessedness. Tell how easy the dear Lord 
makes the beginning and the coming to Him. 
Try to meet the doubts, the difficulties which 
timid souls create for themselves. 

It is hard to persuade men that the blessed 
Saviour is really so loving, so patient, so pitiful, 
so eager to receive and to bless, as He says He 
is. And such teachings may be woven into 
your preaching all through the year. Do not 
be content with inviting “ those who are think- 
ing about it.” Help them to think. Compel 
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them to think. Carry the Master’s invitation. 
Do as He bids you. Invite, go out, again and 
again, not to the best only, but to the most 
careless and the worst. “ Compel them to come 
Te 

“T might have had more confirmed, if I had 
been more urgent,’ said a rector to me re- 
cently.) “but-.-said he, “1 °did-not=want to 
urge too strongly. I thought they ought to be 
ready, and to come of themselves.”’ Alas! mis- 
taken shepherd and pastor! Was that the 
Lord’s way? Was He ever tired of seeking? 
Did He think He could urge too often or too 
strongly? Did He leave the lost sheep to find 
its own way home, and think it ought to come 
of itself? You cannot be too urgent until your 
earnestness surpasses His. 

Besides the habitual preaching there must be 
the special preaching. Make that as public as 
possible. Do not shut up your instructions to 
the class. If there be class instructions (and in 
many country parishes it is often impracticable) 
let them be the definite learning and recitation 
and explanation of definitely appointed lessons 
or subjects. The larger, freer, fuller explana- 
tions should be in the ears of all the congrega- 
tion. - 

In the many years of my own growing pas- 
toral experience, I found this publicity of in- 
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struction wonderfully helpful, and wonderfully 
acceptable to the people. When in charge of a 
widespread country flock, it was my substitute 
for the week-day Confirmation class. And in 
the city it was my custom six or eight weeks 
before the coming of the Bishop to announce 
that all Sunday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ing sermons would be in preparation for Con- 
firmation. 

I took pains to invite the whole congrega- 
tion. I said that while I wanted and expected 
the presence of all who were to be confirmed, I 
wanted all the others also; that attendance 
would not bind any to be confirmed and would 
not be understood as in any degree committing 
them; that those already confirmed, besides en- 
couraging others by their presence, might be 
glad to renew some of the foundation lessons; 
that I should try, however, to forget the pres- 
ence of those already confirmed, and to speak 
in the manner of most direct teaching, to the 
younger and those not confirmed. To my sur- 
prise and delight, year after year, these were 
my largest congregations, and from the first 
sermon of the course the interest increased. 

My sermons were at first written, afterwards 
unwritten, but always most carefully studied 
and outlined. May I venture, speaking from 
my own experience, to outline such a course 
for eighteen or twenty-four sermons? 
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First of all, remembering that while some of 
my hearers would be familiar in some measure 
with Confirmation as an act and duty, I remem- 
bered also that there would be some, perhaps 
many, who had never given much thought to 
it—some perhaps who had never seen it. So 
the sermons were: 

1. What is confirmation? By what author- 
ity appointed (Scriptural and Divine and Apos- 
tolic authority, I mean; no matter about John 
Calvin and Adam Clark). Its history in the 
Church. The outward part. The inward gift 
and blessing. 

2. The gift of the Holy Ghost. Gather some 
of the things said of it in Holy Scripture. The 
simple combined reading of these is a wonder- 
ful teaching. A real gift. What is it? The 
abiding presence of God in us to give strength 
and growth in the Divine life. Manifested in 
the first days, sometimes, but not always, by 
miracles, in these last days by growth in holy liv- 
ing. 

3. The qualifications for Confirmation ex- 
plained fully; age, intellectual, spiritual. 

4. The Catechism gives the standard both for 
mind and soul. Wonderfulness of the Cate- 
chism. Don’t add to it, or take away. Pre- 
pared by master minds. Most wonderful state- 
ment of Christian truth outside the Bible. Its 
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completeness. Analyze by showing its five 
parts. 

5. “ What is your name?” An appeal to 
personal accountability of each soul before 
God. God and the individual soul. 

6. The Christian Covenant. The relation of 
the baptized child to God. The three vows. 
The three-fold baptismal gift. Reality of the gift 
and of the baptismal state of salvation. | 

7. The Christian faith. What must we be- 
lieve? Importance of the Creed. Brief history. 
Absolute necessity. Absolute sacredness. Can- 
not be changed. A rapid summary of it. 

8, 9-10, 11, t2. The Creed in clear; positive 
enlargement and full explanation, sometimes 
two or three Articles at a time, sometimes one 
only, where there may be popular ignorance or 
error; for instance, the Resurrection of the 
Body, or the Holy Catholic Church. But do not 
water down the truth for fear of modern preju- 
dices. Teach it boldly and firmly. 

13. The Christian law of moral duty not in- 
definite, but well defined and clear in the Ten 
Commandments and our Lord’s words. Note 
exaggerations in some ideas of social life. Urge 
high, clear, positive ideal of moral duty. 

14, 15. Brief summary and explanation of the 
Commandments; the first four; the last six. 

16. The Christian law of prayer. Duty, habit, 
binding obligation of regular public worship. 
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17. Habits, regularity, times, words for pri- 
vate prayer. Above all things real. Books to 
help, and chief the Prayer Book. Show by ex- 
ample how to change from plural to singular (in 
the Confession, for example), and so make it 
personal. Have cards or books of private 
prayer for sale, or distribution at close of lec- 
ture. Great ignorance about private prayer. 
Teach as if you were teaching children; the 
very words. 

18. The Sacraments. Tell them to master 
this part of the Catechism very perfectly. Every 
word important. Number of Sacraments. 
Meaning defined carefully. Necessary. Why? 
The outward part. The inward. 

19. Baptism. The institution. The promise. 
Make sure each one that you have been rightly 
baptized. It is your Covenant title to heaven. 
Find out when, where, by whom; was it done in 
the Church? If not, was it, as the Private Ser- 
vice says it should be, “ by a lawful minister,” 
with right matter and words? Explain great 
irregularities among dissenters. Urge condi- 
tional Baptism, when there is an uncertainty. 

20. The Holy Communion. Describe its in- 
stitution. The Lord’s love in it. The two parts; 
inward as real as the outward. 

The Lord’s own words. No transubstantia- 
tion, but real communication and real reception. 
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Reception of what? Highest act of worship; 
higher than any Jewish sacrifice. Appeals to 
the Cross and pleads it. 

21. Qualifications for receiving. Not in sin- 
lessness but in penitence. Not above reach of 
sinful and weak. 

22. How to prepare. Not too mechanically 
or minutely, but earnestly. Books to help: 
best, I think, Dix’s Manual of Christian Life. 
How often? Have a rule; Apostles’ usage. 
Special counsels about behavior and manner. 

Last sermon, a summary of blessing and duty. 
Urge, invite, entreat who ought to come. All 
old enough and not confirmed; will you come? 
Your Saviour wants it and is watching for your 
answer. 

This outline seems to me very brief, but some 
of you may think it too long and you may 
greatly change it. I hope you will. Put your 
own soul in it, and you will change it and im- 
prove it from year to year. 

And be sure this persuading and helping souls 
to come near to Christ will be a precious part 
of your work; sometimes bringing disappoint- 
ment, but many a gladness and comfort. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CONFIRMATION CLASS. 


I wish now to speak about what might be 
called the class work; the, more definite and 
systematic teaching of those who out of the 
general congregation have been chosen as pos- 
itively or probably to be confirmed. But be- 
fore you can teach a class you must have a 
class. The gathering and formation of the 
class is therefore, our first thought. And yet 
not quite the first. There is one thought which 
must come even before that. Is there to be any 
class at all? Is it possible to have one? Cer- 
tainly, in almost every parish in city or town or 
goodly village, it is possible, and in such cases 
almost always helpful. But in many of the 
country parishes, such as we know them in 
Maryland, this gathering and teaching by 
classes would not be advisable. It would not 
be practicable. Distances, weather, pressure of 
country occupations and household duties, 
would make the attendance of even the most 
earnest quite irregular. And if the class train- 
ing is to be effective, unfailing punctuality is 
most necessary. One lesson lost makes. all 
imperfect. Do not attempt it then, if your 
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work is in one of those parishes of houses scat- 
tered far and separate; unless, indeed it be 
possible here and there to lighten the labor of 
separate individual teaching by gathering by 
twos and threes, in neighborhood classes. But 
in the more consolidated parishes, class work, 
if well and lovingly done, will help you and help 
the learners. 

But now, what is to be the material of your 
class? If the ideal of the Church as given in 
the Prayer Book were fulfilled, the class would 
include all who were old enough to be con- 
firmed. For then each baptized child on com- 
ing to years of discretion would be found so 
taught, so trained by parents’ and sponsors’ 
loving care, that the child would be ready and 
glad to come. There would be few, if any, 
adults; only those who out of error or schis- 
matic separation were coming back to the 
Church. So it is, almost entirely, in England. 
It is a rare thing to find persons of middle age 
among those to be confirmed. In this country, 
under present conditions, there must be many 
of the older ones; but in the places where the 
Church has long been doing its work, the child- 
ren must be the staple of the class and yet the 
class will be a mixed one. 

Now, you cannot bring those of full age, un- 
less they be of the very ignorant, under the 
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discipline and treatment of children. You can- 
not make them study lessons to be recited by 
question and answer. So, if you have a class, 
you must leave out of it for special treat- 
ment, the persons of full age and intelligence, 
and confine it to the young and to those whose 
ignorance may demand children’s methods. 
But how and whence, and when, and where 
shall you gather them? Many of them, no 
doubt, are in the Sunday School, but not all. 
To the Sunday School, however, if it be at all 
a true one, you must first go for material. That 
is your seed bed out of which most of your 
plants will have to be transplanted. The true 
pastor, however, will not wait for material till 
the time is at hand. If, as I have said in the 
former lecture his whole year of preaching will 
be a preparing for Confirmation, his whole year 
of Sunday School work will be the same. In- 
deed, in the Church, the only effective and right 
Sunday School will be the one which has the 
two distinct aims of Confirmation and Holy 
Communion always before it. The work is to 
help the rector to train its scholars both in 
understanding and devoutness of soul and habit 
that they may be early ready and glad for Con- 
firmation; and then, by like higher intelligence 
and deeper devoutness, to help them in habit- 
ual coming to Holy Communion. Then only 
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will the drill in the Catechism be helpful, when 
it helps to those definite results. And the read- 
ing and study of the Bible, which is so concen- 
trated to a distinct result, will be a hundred- 
fold more truly spiritual and edifying than the 
aimless imparting of mere Bible information on 
the leaflet system. The pastor then, when the 
Bishop’s notice comes to him, will already have 
been marking out those of his scholars who 
ought now to come under closer special teach- 
ing. Such a list cannot be manufactured in a 
moment; it must be growing out of the constant 
pastoral watchfulness and pastoral knowledge 
of souls. I do not think that in my pastoral 
years there was any month in any year that 
did not find in my pocket Parish Index, its 
pages headed “For Confirmation”; not a 
month that did not find that a changing and a 
growing one. 

Use this pastoral knowledge with loving pas- 
toral authority. The Sunday School is yours 
and you must claim it and use it. Do not wait 
for the Bishop’s positive appointment. Be- 
fore the season when you would usually look 
for it, take at least eight weeks for special 
work among the children. Announce in the 
Sunday School, “ that at such an hour (the time 
of the Sunday School session being the best) 
you wish the teachers to send to you in the 
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Church, immediately after the short opening 
Sunday School Service, all not yet confirmed 
who have reached about twelve years of age, 
and are fairly, or nearly, ready in their Cate- 
chism.” Have it clearly understood, and so ex- 
plain it yourself, that you by no means expect 
them all to be confirmed; that their coming 
will not commit them; but that it is your right 
and duty and pleasure as their pastor, to claim 
them for a while for your personal teaching. 
This said with love will help to conquer the 
shrinking sometimes found. Make the same 
announcement to parents in the Church, and be 
sure to put your love into your request that all 
children of the age you name, whether in the 
Sunday School, or not, should be sent to you at 
the time appointed. [am not sure you will get 
them all. Indeed I am very sure that at first 
you will not. I well remember that when for the 
first time I had made this call in a large city 
parish, both in Church and in Sunday School, 
and expected on the following Sunday a goodly 
proportion of the one hundred or more children 
I had on my list, I was amazed and disheartened 
by finding only thirteen. But I was not de- 
feated. At the next morning Sunday School 
I repeated my notice, and found that teachers 
had ventured to doubt the wisdom of what they 
thought my indiscriminate call, singling out 
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severely those whom they thought ready to be 
confirmed and holding back the rest. And I 
plainly reminded them that the responsibility for 
judging of fitness belonged to the rector, not 
to the teacher; that it was my pastoral right 
and I claimed it, to give my personal instruc- 
tion, and to help even those who were not ready, 
in hope that they might be ready the next time. 
And I then repeated my call for every child of 
twelve years or near it, who was tolerably fam- 
iliar with the Catechism, adding, “ I want every 
one.” And in the full Church Service I said 
something like this; ““I have a special word this 
morning for parents and sponsors. I wish first 
to read a very positive law of the Church, ad- 
dressed to them. Please open your Prayer 
Books at the end of the Church Catechism and 
follow as I read. ‘All fathers and mothers. . 

. . Shall cause their children . . . . to come 
to the Church at the time appointed, and obe- 
diently to hear and to be ordered by the Min- 
ister, until such time as they shall have learned 
all that is here appointed for them to learn.’ Now 
last Sunday I kindly but plainly claimed this 
pastoral privilege, and named 2 P. M. of that 
day as the time. And if I had been a Roman 
Priest, or only a Lutheran Minister, I might 
have been sure that every child would have been 
there promptly. But since I am only a Minister 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church, perhaps 
I was wrong in expecting that my pastoral office 
would be so far recognized. However, I will 
repeat the appointment for this afternoon.” I 
did so distinctly, and I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing some 80 children. No matter if it does for 
awhile break up the regularity of the Sunday 
School. It is good sometimes to get out of 
machine monotony. It will show officers and 
teachers that the Sunday School has definite 
aims and results in view, and not merely routine 
good order, and library books and festivals. 

Your young people, not of the Sunday 
School, are to be invited also by personal re- 
membrance and interest. Your pupils are gath- 
ered, ranging from 11% to perhaps 20 years. 
There may be only 8 or 10, or even less; or 20; 
in some of the larger parishes perhaps 50 or 80. 
But whether the class be large or small, do. 
all the work yourself. It must be the pastor’s 
work. The pastor’s voice, the pastor’s heart 
must reach them now. If you have a hundred, 
make one class and speak to them all at once. 
Stand where you can command the attention of 
the eye. Do not be satisfied unless you get it. 
It will be your own fault in some way, if you do 
not. This teaching must be all full, every word 
of it, every thought of it, full of the pastor’s 
own heart and soul. The child must feel that 
is a Pastor who speaks. 
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Bear with me if I seem very minute in my 
direction. I said ‘‘ Stand so that you may com- 
mand the attention of every eye.” This is a point 
of very great importance indeed. Study it. Do 
not be too far off. Do not stand too close. A 
little above them, so that no one’s head may 
hide from another, and the children not so 
crowded as to divert your attention. 

But now that they are seated and ready, what 
are you to say? How will you begin. Alas! 
for you, if you have left it undetermined until 
that moment. If for the whole pastoral year 
the thought of the Confirmation should be in 
your preaching, if you should have been all the 
year gathering the members of your class, so, 
too, all the year long the Pastor’s mind and pas- 
toral heart should have been often uncon- 
ciously, preparing themselves for this meeting. 
Say, if you can only say it to them truthfully, 
something like this: “ My dear children, all the 
year long you have been in my thoughts, and I 
have been wishing for the time when I could 
bring you here to me and talk with you. I have 
your names here already; perhaps not quite all 
of them, or not all correctly, and so, before you 
leave to-day, I will call the roll, and be sure that 
every name is rightly on it. But now, please 
understand, that having you here or having 
your name on my list, does not mean that you 
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are going to be confirmed. It only means that 
you are coming to listen to my teachings to give 
me the pleasure of trying to help you. Some 
of you will be confirmed when the Bishop 
comes. Some perhaps-not this year; and this 
year’s teaching may help you to be ready 
later. I am not going to drive you to Confir- 
mation. Your own choice and willingness must 
bring you. So, I am only going to ask you to 
hear carefully all I say, and to think about it; to 
ask your parents’ advice, and then at our last 
instruction, each one will tell me, ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ 
to my question, ‘Do you wish now to be con- 
firmed?” And even when the answer may be 
‘No,’ I shall take it kindly and not urge you 
further. Only make up your own minds very 
thoughtfully. And now let us begin by finding 
out, if we can, all that the Bible tells us about 
Confirmation.” See that each has a Bible and 
Prayer Book, and that each uses them. Be pa- 
tient with them in the finding the places, and 
help them. The rest of the first instruction may 
well be taken for this Bible instruction, making 
some of them read the places you designate, and 
making sure by ample questionings and explan- 
ations, and by encouraging their questioning, 
that they really understand. 

For the second Lecture or Instruction, “ Let 
us find out now what the Prayer Book says 
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about Confirmation; taking first the Service it- 
self, and then the rubrics of baptismal office 
and Catechism.” 

A third instruction. Fitness for Confirma- 
tion; the requirements of age; of intellect or 
mind; of devoutness, or heart and soul. 

And here let me beg you not to set your 
standards and measures too high. I was going 
to say, “Set them low;” and I will say it, 
though I fear that unless I carefully explain I 
shall be misunderstood. JI mean, set them as 
high as the dear Lord fixed them, but no higher. 
I mean set them as low as the dear Lord fixed 
them, but no lower. And He fixed them very 
low indeed. That ladder of return which He 
planted between Heaven and Earth has its top- 
most rounds very high indeed, almost on the 
level of heavenly perfectness; but He who 
stooped from Heaven to earth made the first 
steps of that ladder very near the earth, and 
very easy to be taken. Oh! How He wel- 
comed! How easily He received! How pa- 
tient He was with ignorance, with very imper- 
fect faith, with very imperfect repentance! How 
quick to catch and to cherish the first spark of 
holy desire! How careful never to repel! So 
anxious for the saving of every one whose sav- 
ing was possible, that His net gathered bad 
as well as good, and He would not let hasty 
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hands root out even the tares from His field. 
O! make it easy for the little ones to keep near 
their Saviour! There are great mistakes made 
here in pastoral work. Holy Scripture will tell 
us how low the Lord Himself put these condi- 
tions of beginning; and the Church as she speaks 
in the Prayer Book will be our best guide for 
understanding those Scriptures rightly. Put the 
standard of age then as easy as He did, as easy 
as the Church does. “So soon as children are 
come to a competent age.” And He marked 
His competent age at twelve years. Do not be 
afraid of His teaching example. I would not 
by any means make it an invariable rule. There 
are differences in childhood’s progress. Some 
do not have the normal twelve year qualities 
until fifteen or sixteen. But let twelve years 
be your ideal, and work for it. Explain it to 
the children, and study to have them ready if 
you can. ‘So soon,” “so soon,” the Church 
trees. che means, and the Lord means 
you, to make haste. If the Lord by word and 
example puts this mark low, and calls for the 
children, do not dare to put mistaken traditions 
or popular prejudice in the way. 

And again as to intellectual fitness, put the 
standard of reception low. Not lower than He 
does, not lower than the Church puts it in His 
name. Take that rule exactly. “The Creed, 
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the Lord’s Prayer, the ten Commandments,” to 
be said perfectly, and “sufficiently instructed 
(and that does not mean absolute perfection), 
in the other parts of the Church Catechism.” 
You have no right to require more. You are 
bound by your Ordination vows to be true to 
that. You may be glad, as you often will be, 
to see young minds doing more than is required 
but your flocks will hold many a child of slower 
mind, and of very scanty home training or op- 
portunities, and you must not add one thing as 
requirement beyond what the Church has named. 
I have in sorrow heard a clergyman say that be- 
fore he would present a child for Confirmation, 
he required it to learn perfectly the Te Deum, 
and Nicene Creed, and to be very familiar with 
the Prayer Book. I have seen the advice given in 
print that none should be confirmed until they 
clearly understood the points of history, order, 
and worship in which the Church differs from 
other Christian bodies. I have seen a whole 
series of printed questions outside of the Cate- 
chism, prepared for Confirmation Classes. 
These things it is desirable that a Christian 
should know. It is well and profitable on pro- 
per occasion to teach them. But, Brethren, if 
your children can say the Catechism and you 
should refuse them because they failed in those 
additional and unauthorized requirements, I tell 
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you, you would be robbing those simple child- 
ren’s souls of a spiritual right, and heavenly 
blessing which the Church, as the Lord’s Body 
and Worker, has by His authority provided and 
pledged for them on the few simple conditions 
she has defined. Open the gates as wide as 
Christ’s love for children would have them. 

My special counsel next, is as to standard 
for fitness of heart and soul, devoutness and 
earnestness of Christian purpose and character. 
There, too, I dare say it, be careful and be bold 
to put the standard low. What a mistake par- 
ents and often pastors have made by demanding 
of a child the maturity and strength of manly 
and womanly devoutness. Accept a _ child’s 
measure of earnestness, a child’s good inten- 
tions, a child’s imperfect prayers, a child’s peni- 
tence for childhood’s sins. Do not indeed be 
content to present because one knows the Cate- 
chism. Try to be sure that there is a real de- 
sire and purposes to do God’s Will, to pray and 
to do as the Catechism teaches, and help to 
make that desire as earnest as you can. But 
remember it will be a child’s earnestness after 
all, marred not indeed by manhood’s deeper fail- 
ings, but by childhood’s weakness and thought- 
lessness and lightheartedness. 

When the Lord bids children come to Him, 
He wants them as children and he bears with 
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their weakness and simplicity. Let us bear with 
them also. Brethren, we are not hopeful 
enough, not trustful enough. We want to sep- 
arate the bad from the good, before the net is 
drawn; we burn in our mistaken zeal to root out 
the tares before the harvest time. 

I hope you will rightly take my meaning. 
Think of the ladder seen by Jacob and promised 
to Nathanael. The top, indeed in Heaven, but 
the foot on earth, and the first step so easy that 
when one is actually taking it, one foot may be 
on the ladder and one yet resting on the ground. 
A great deal of earthly weakness clings to the 
best beginnings. The Lord knows it and is pa- 
tient with it. Why cannot we be patient? 

But there is need for caution in the other di- 
rections also. If the Church, under the Lord’s 
guidance, has made the standard of beginning 
so low, she warns you most positively that you 
may not go below that. She asks but little, in- 
tellectually, but that she asks imperatively and 
absolutely. “The Church hath thought fit to 
order that none shall be Confirmed, until they 
can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, and are sufficiently in- 
structed in the other parts of the Church Cate- 
chism set forth for that purpose.” If the 
Church has seen fit so to “order,” so clearly and 
strongly and absolutely to forbid Confirmation 
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without these requisites, what presumption must 
it be for any clergyman, to do just what the 
Church so absolutely forbids! But it is a very 
common practice. It used to be much more 
common than it is now. And strange to say 
the very pastors whom we find it hard to per- 
suade to grant the children the spiritual bless- 
ing which the Church’s laws so clearly provided 
for them, are often those most ready to rule 
aside by their private judgment, in other cases, 
the things the Church has so distinctly ordered. 
If they think one has a devout purpose, “is 
in earnest,” as they put it, has the proper emo- 
tional fitness, they ask little more. Some aged 
persons, or persons of mature years and good 
social standing come, and they fear to repel 
them if they press them about Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer and Ten Commandments, and the teach- 
ing of the Catechism about the Sacraments. 
Some who have been in other Christian bodies 
as recognized Communicants there, are taken 
without question, as if it were simply a change 
of pastoral relation. Pastors stand up at the 
time of Confirmation and read out the words, 
“the Church hath thought good to order,” and 
then deliberately give the lie to what they have 
read by presenting persons about whose know- 
ledge of these foundation Christian truths they 
have never made inquiry. More than once after 
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a Confirmation where many persons of mature 
years were among the number, I have asked, 
‘“ What method have you taken to be sure these 
persons know the Church Catechism?” And 
generally the answer has been, “Oh! I only 
press that with the young. If they have the 
root of the matter in them I am satisfied.” I 
remember that once when just about to enter 
the Chancel for the Service, a lad of sixteen 
years presented himself with the wish to be 
confirmed. The rector asked, “ Why did you 
not come to me before? Do you think you are 
in earnest? Do you really mean to take up the 
Cross?” The lad said “Yes.” ‘““‘Well, come when 
the others do,” said the rector. But just then 
the Bishop interposed; “ Wait a moment, my 
lad. Do you know your Catechism?” “No, 
sir.” “Can you say the Creed?” “No, Sir.” 
~ The Lord's: Prayer?” “sAimost all) of hit? 
“How many Commandments are there?” 
“Seven,” was the answer. So I said to the 
pastor, “ You cannot truthfully read the preface 
to the Confirmation Service and then present 
this boy. Let him wait a year and give him the 
teaching he needs. It is not I, but the Church 
that says he may not be confirmed now.” And 
a few kind words to the lad secured his willing- 
ness to wait, and his promise to come for his 
pastor’s teaching. 
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One of your last instructions will be upon the 
nature and blessings of the Lord’s Supper and 
the habits and rules of the individual Christian 
life with regard to it. And here, if you have 
caught anything of the true pastoral spirit, and 
your heart is warm with the pastor’s love, you 
can get very near indeed to those young souls, 
and help them to get very near to their Saviour. 
Make your teaching very definite. Help them 
to the very words they may use in their minds 
as they kneel at the chancel and after they leave 
it. Tell them how to kneel, how to receive, how 
to use their hands. Such little things, if they be 
little, help to devotion by taking away the ner- 
vous awkwardness of uncertainty. You cannot 
indeed do all this in the class. You will need, 
and you will love and find the way to have 
closer and more confidential interviews with 
each. And before they leave you or perhaps at 
a supplemental instruction you will tell them 
just how they are to behave at the Confirmation 
Service. 


CHAPTER AXA 
THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


Many questions, as to practical duty will 
come to you, in connection with the next service 
in the Prayer Book: ‘“‘The solemnization of Ma- 
trimony.”’ Note that word “ solemnization.” A 
marriage may be entirely lawful and valid, with- 
out any “ Solemnization,” or religious ceremony 
whatever; as when it is contracted or declared 
before some civil officer, or in another way, of 
such I will presently speak. But it is the wish 
of most persons and it is certainly the wish of 
the Church that it should be done “ reverently 
and in the fear of God.” And so the form is 
provided for doing it with solemnity. Let your 
own deep reverence in the service help the par- 
ties and the people to feel that it is not an inci- 
dent of social life only, and of light hearted en- 
joyment, but an act of deep and intense sacred- 
ness. I never officiate in it without being 
greatly moved by its almost awfulness as done 
in the presence of God. 

A few special suggestions. Make yourself 
familiar with the civil laws about marriage and 
be sure that their requirements are obeyed. 
Then inquire very carefully whether there are 
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any impediments whatever. Are they of lawful 
age? If not, has parental consent been given? 
Has either a divorced wife or husband living? 
If so, unless the person coming be the “ inno- 
cent party in a divorce for reason of adultery,” 
you may not proceed. And on this point great 
care is needed. You cannot take their own 
statement. See the decree of divorce. And if the 
parties say, as they sometimes do, that adult- 
ery though not named was the real cause, and 
the charge withheld from motives of delicacy 
and kindness; you may not accept that state- 
ment. It is one of the cases in which an appeal 
for the Bishop’s decision may be made, accord- 
ing to the Canon. I do hope that in all cases, 
when there has been divorce, you will be un- 
flinching in enforcing the laws of the Church. 
A case has been put to me: suppose parties 
come where one is the innocent party, etc., in 
the case to which the Canon has given permis- 
sion by exception, and the clergyman himself 
holds the severer view, and does not think that 
the exception should be allowed, is he at liberty 
to refuse to officiate? My answer must not be 
with authority, but only as an opinion. If the 
parties be not recognized members of the flock 
under his pastoral care, he is at liberty to refuse. 
But if they do rightly come under his pastoral 
care, they have, I think, claim to his pastoral 
14 
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services. And whatever his private opinion may 
be, I think he must grant them all the privileges 
which the church law gives them. The Church’s 
decision, not his private judgment, should be 
the rule. 

Another asks me what he should do, when one 
of his flock who has been married by a priest of 
the Roman Church to a Romanist asks him to 
have afterward our own marriage services. This 
is one of the instances before referred to where 
a marriage without any religious ceremony at 
all, is still valid and binding. The time for 
meeting this pastoral problem is before the 
marriage. Your people should be warned and 
made to understand that such marriage is no 
more a religious service than if done by a 
Justice of the Peace. The Roman Church in 
this country has ordered by a decree of one of 
its recent Councils, that when a Priest officiates 
at a marriage between a member of that Church 
and a Protestant, it cannot be in Church; the 
Priest is forbidden to wear his sacred vestments, 
forbidden to offer a prayer, forbidden to give a 
blessing. And in the service set forth for such 
occasions, the name of Christ or of God does 
not occur. I do not see how any member of 
our Church, understanding the facts, could con- 
sent to be married in that way. But if it has 
been done, I do not see how our service could 
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afterwards be used. That service is for joining 
in matrimony those who have not been married. 
But these persons are clearly married; and our 
services used afterwards would be ineffectual, 
unreal, and untrue. I advise you to:say “no” 
to all such requests. 

Let me add another counsel. You will be 
asked sometimes, on the plea of old affection, 
to go back to a parish from which you have 
been removed, to unite in marriage some of 
those who were formerly your parishioners. Do 
not consent unless for most urgent reasons. If 
one of the parties is near of kin to you, it may 
be an exception; or if for some reason the rec- 
tor himself earnestly and really wishes it. But 
the rector as pastor has right to the pastoral 
love of his people, and to all the pastoral rela- 
tions which can help to form or strengthen it. 
I have heard clergymen complain of a rector 
as discourteous, because he did not like to have 
a former pastor come back for such services, 
and gave only what he called a grudging per- 
mission. In my opinion the discourtesy is on 
the other side; on the side of the one who is led 
by personal considerations to come in between 
pastor and people in a relation so sacred. And 
if under any circumstances you do officiate at 
such a marriage remember that the marriage fee 
belongs not to you, but to the rector. 
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There is yet one point to be considered. 
Should there be a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in connection with the marriage? the 
rubric of the English Prayer Book advises it, 
but does not require it. That rubric has been 
omitted in our American Prayer Book. But 
the English rubric advises it, “either at the 
time of the marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after the marriage.’ The reason for the alter- 
ation is probably found in the circumstances 
usually attending the actual ceremony. The 
crowds, the curious, the showy dressing, the 
mirthfulness, though not wrong in themselves 
would not be in harmony with the Holy Com- 
munion. But where the married persons are 
communicants they may well come to receive 
together quietly at some time near the service. 
I have known a helpful quiet celebration at an 
early hour on the wedding day. But you may 
not as some few have wrongly done, substitute 
any special Epistle or Gospel, for those reg- 
ularly appointed for the season. This point has 
been virtually settled by the action of our 
Church. In the General Convention, when 
changes in the Prayer Book were under consid- 
eration, it was proposed that a special Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel should be appointed for the 
day of marriage because, it was urged, that the 
regular appointments were not always suitable. 
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The proposition was refused by a vote almost 
unanimous, and so the mind of the Church was 
expressed. The Holy Communion is too sacred 
to be trimmed and altered to suit our private 
wishes. 


CHAPTER) X2UE 
PASTORAL VISITING. 


The Order for the Visitation of the Sick sug- 
gests as introductory to its closer study, the 
general subject of pastoral visiting. To many 
these words convey only the idea of the social 
visits which the pastor may make, and which 
the people expect as a kind of personal recogni- 
tion and attention. 

Now the social relations of the clergyman are 
indeed very important, and may be, if kept 
under the control of a holy purpose, most effici- 
ent helps in his work. He cannot know his peo- 
ple well if he sees them only on their positively 
religious side. It is well to know something of 
their family life, their business life, the things 
that fill their daily thoughts; and so really to 
come to know their true character, their wants, 
their weaknesses, their strength, themselves. 
And such knowledge will help to make pastoral 
work more effective and more personally direct. 
And, besides, it is very necessary that the people 
should know their pastor; that he should not 
seem to them like a stranger. Personal ac- 
quaintance awakens interest, leads to. confi- 
dence, makes it easy for one to go to his pastor 
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for counsel, as to a known friend, and makes it 
easier, too, for the one who needs to receive 
a word of counsel, perhaps unsought, if the pas- 
tor comes to him. I am sure there are many 
persons to whom troubles of conscience come, 
and the beginning of repentance, or awakened 
earnestness, or higher purpose, in whom they 
are stifled because they found no expressed 
sympathy or interest, and there was no clergy- 
man to whom they could go, as to one whom 
they knew as a personal friend. And often in 
times of sickness and sorrow pastoral services 
are not sought, or if sought are only half effec- 
tive, because the one who ministers and those 
to whom he ministers have no bond of personal 
sympathy. So, when I once said to you that 
every visit should have a distinct pastoral pur- 
pose, known beforehand, I did not mean that 
every visit was to put on distinct pastoral form, 
and to deal only with religious matters. It is 
an honest and true pastoral purpose to seek to 
know your people better, or to gain their con- 
fidence and affection, that you may more help- 
fully minister to them. But if your visit has no 
special purpose, be sure that it has this one at 
least distinctly and clearly, and think of the 
visiting as a positive pastoral work. And asa 
help to this, I would urge not only that a reg- 
ular time be set apart for such work, say the 
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afternoon hours, but that you go to it as you 
would to a service of worship or Sacrament in 
the Church. You begin that with a private 
prayer, perhaps (I hope so) one before you 
leave your house. There is an unwritten prayer 
as you put on the surplice and stole. And there 
is a prayer before you leave the Vestry room 
or after you reach the Chancel. So if you are 
to go out for an hour or for half a day to this 
other side of holy work, begin this also with 
prayer and let that prayer be definite. I ven- 
ture to give a form which has been found 
helpful. 

“Blessed Lord, who by Thine own example 
and by that of Thine Apostles, dost bid me to 
“teach publicly and from house to house,’ do 
Thou guide my feet and govern my lips in doing 
Thy work. Where I visit this day, do Thou 
visit with me. Help me to counsel wisely, to 
rebuke lovingly, to warn affectionately. If I 
bless or minister, confirm what I do rightly, and 
forgive wherever I err. Let Thy blessing be 
on this, Thy people, for Thine own dear sake. 
Amen.” 

There are two kinds of pastoral visiting dis- 
tinctly named in the Prayer Book. In the Office 
or Order for Ordination to Priesthood the can- 
didate is asked whether he will “ use both public 
and private monitions and exhortations as well 
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to the sick as to the whole, as need shall re- 
quire and occasion shall be given?” It is well 
to observe that this question is not asked in the 
Ordination of a Deacon, since his is not the pas- 
toral office but that of one who helps the pastor. 
He does indeed make a beginning and takes his 
first steps in such work, under oversight. But he 
has not the full pastoral power, nor the pastoral 
responsibility, and he cannot speak with full 
freedom. But you are all preparing for that, 
and some of you, as alone in your country sta- 
tions, seem almost forced into it. ; 
There are then private ministrations to two 
classses, the whole and the sick. Let me speak 
of them separately. I imagine the clergyman 
about to start out for his round of afternoon 
duty. He has prepared his list. He has, so far 
as possible, chosen places near each other, or 
at least in the same portion of the parish, that 
time and travel may not be wasted. He has not 
only written out each name to indicate the place, 
but he has thought about the household, the 
father, the mother, the children, the young 
men and women. If need be, he has refreshed 
his memory from a well-kept parish register. 
If any are yet unbaptized he notes it. If any 
are unconfirmed or negligent in Holy Commun- 
ion, if they are losing the blessing which God 
promises to those who give to Him, if there are 
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absent members of the household, special cir- 
cumstances of gladness or of trouble. He may 
not speak of all these when he gets there, per- 
haps not with explicit directness of any of them. 
But he will ask himself “ is there anything which 
I ought to do or say in that household, or for 
which I would like opportunity?”’? And with 
these things in his mind, without putting on 
sanctimoniousness, or proclaiming official posi- 
tion, or forcing religious tone to conversation, 
he will rarely fail to find the way to some helpful 
questions and suggestions. He need not always 
say a prayer with them unless there be positive 
occasion for it. But when he leaves, if he may 
not, being only a deacon, leave a blessing in 
full form, he can at least say, ‘“‘ The Lord be with 
you.” And even in a large and scattered coun- 
try parish, if one be visiting with pastoral heart 
and purpose, he can make three such visits at 
least in half a day, and if only four days in a week 
be given it would be 600 a year. But circum- 
stances of families and souls are so diverse that 
it is not easy to make definite rules. Only be 
sure to have some method of time and keep to 
it. Study the household before you visit. Have 
direct purpose for each visit, even if it be no 
more than to cultivate acquaintance for further 
opportunity, have it distinctly in your mind. 
Pray before you visit. Do not put on too much 
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religiousness; do not force it. Be natural. But 
do not lose pastoral purpose and effect in mere 
sociability of gossip. Do not stay too long. 
And when you leave, let them feel that their 
pastor has been with them. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
VISITATION OF THE SICK. 


A few words now for the visiting of the sick. 
For this the Church has taken much care and 
given precise direction. There are two offices, 
“The Visitation of the Sick,” and the “ Com- 
munion of the Sick.” I might name a third, 
that for private Baptism, which, by the precau- 
tions in the rubrics, was plainly meant not to 
be used unless in very great emergency; of 
which dangerous sickness would most often be 
the cause. 

It is plain also, that the office for Visitation 
of the Sick was not meant for use in light neces- 
sity. It supposes serious sickness. Not, in- 
deed, as has been often thought wrongly, that it 
is only for sickness which is almost surely to be 
fatal, and not then until near the end. This is 
all wrong. Sickness which is serious, or so pro- 
longed as to disable one for some time from 
attendance at the Church, this is what is meant; 
not chiefly that we should pray for restoration 
of health, or for being saved from death. You 
cannot help noticing how small a place this holds 
in the service. Nor is it chiefly as preparation 
for death near at hand. The ruling thought is 
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desire for God’s grace to submit, to bear, to be 
patient, to receive the fruit of the Providence, 
as God means it. The service, as it stands in 
full, has fallen into neglect. Very many clergy- 
men, of whom I have asked, rarely use any save 
small separate passages. Iam sorry for it. I 
believe there is power and blessing in it. I am 
sure that the revival of its use at proper times 
would correct some strange errors and dreads 
and shrinkings. May I venture to draw from 
my own experience? Both in country and city 
parishes I have used it often, and have invari- 
ably found it a comfort and blessing to the sick, 
and a comfort and a blessing to myself. It is 
not stiff nor cold, if lovingly used. I remember 
well certain cases of long, long confinement in 
age or infirmity, where at stated intervals, say 
six or more times a year, I regularly followed it, 
using only those liberties of change which are 
expressly named in the rubrics. And more and 
more such persons watched for these opportun- 
ities, and at my less formal visits would often 
ask me: “Is it not almost time for my regular 
service?”’ It seemed to them more solemn; 
more like a participation in the worship of the 
Church, which, providing a form for public wor- 
ship, had lovingly provided also this solemnity 
for their special needs. You will see, I am sure, 
that it is built upon true liturgical principles; 
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that it provides for Confession, Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, Psalter, and Benediction. I remember 
how when called to minister to one in Washing- 
ton, about whose bed were gathered some emi- 
nent men, with his physician, who was himself a 
Communicant in the Church, after I had used 
this full service, the physician said to me: “ That 
is the first time I ever saw any clergyman, save 
a Roman priest, who knew exactly what to do 
or say at a sick bed; and this was far more im- 
pressive and helpful.” I am sure that if you 
fairly and rightly try it, your experience will 
confirm mine. I remember, too, the very great 
help and comfort to myself when, in my own 
sickness, a brother clergyman used the full ser- 
vice with me. But how is it to be used? I 
answer, first study it. Be familiar with it; un- 
derstand its rubrics. Note the liberties it gives. 
It does not require in every case the full use, 
though that is generally most profitable. The 
rubric before the particular prayers for special 
cases with which it ends, says expressly that 
they are to be used “ with the foregoing service, 
or any part thereof, at the discretion of the 
Minister.” Here is liberty of selection and ab- 
breviation. You will note also that there is 
not only liberty to shorten the exhortation at a 
certain point, but also for the clergyman to 
substitute for the appointed words, an exhorta- 
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tion, or address or instruction entirely of his 
own. 

I beg you then, dear brethren, if you have 
those seriously sick, yet with mind and strength 
sufficient for this service, not postponing it till 
almost the last hour when all is weakness, or 
if you have those by age or special infirmity con- 
fined for long periods, use this beautiful service 
with confidence. Its structure, with its versicles 
and responses will show that, at the beginning 
at least, the presence of other worshipers is 
expected; and it is well to make sure of that, 
and to see that they are provided with Prayer 
Books and know how to use them. I had and 
used at one time a tract form of the service, 
printed by itself. It may be the sick one’s 
household will provide persons enough; if not, 
when this service is to be used, take two or three 
devout ones with you. Do not forget the 
“ Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell 
in it.” If, as I have heard it objected, that 
might seem out of place at the door of a hotel, 
it certainly will not be so at the door'of a 
private country dwelling. It obeys the Lord’s 
command, “ When ye enter into a house salute 
it.’ It shuts out commonplace greetings and 
ordinary conversation. Then, with as little de- 
lay as possible, to the sick one’s room, and hav- 
ing made sure that the responses are provided 
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for, obey the rubrics. It will be well sometimes 
to read the whole exhortation just as it is given; 
but do not read it to the sick till you have so 
studied it as to make its meaning your own. If 
at any time you use instead an address or in- 
struction of your own, let it be well thought out 
and prepared and not left to extemporaneous 
suggestion. It need not be always exhortation. 
It may be sometimes an instruction in some 
point of faith or duty, or an exposition of some 
Scripture, like the Gospel for the day. 

After the Creed had been said, it was always 
my custom to ask others to withdraw and to 
leave me alone with the sick one, while I ful- 
filled the closer duty of examining him and help- 
ing him to examine himself as to the sincerity 
and fulness of repentance, and the special in- 
stances of it, and of other personal duty. It is 
not an easy thing to do, nor can this either be 
left to chance. You should have clearly in your 
mind the way in which you are to do it, and 
especially the way of beginning. It is not ex- 
actly a confession, but it has all the helpfulness 
of that, without the formality. And since at 
this point the minister is left very largely to his 
own discretion, I have not hesitated, when this 
examination was ended to use the general Con- 
fession, and to pronounce the Absolution as 
given in the Prayer Book. Be sure that if you 
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do this tenderly, lovingly, but with the full con- 
viction of the reality of your own ministry, the 
sick one, whether man or woman, will not shrink 
from it, but will open the heart to you in trust- 
ful confidence. This ended, it will be well to 
recall your helpers in the service, because the 
remaining parts need their participation. 

There will, of course, be many visits in the in- 
tervals, where there will be perhaps only the 
loving greeting and inquiries of sympathy, with 
a short passage or a text of Scripture explained, 
and a prayer or hymn. But I plead for the re- 
storation to practical reality of that most help- 
ful office for the Visitation of the Sick. And as 
to the less formal visits, do not let them be 
merely a neighbor’s visits, or a friend’s visits. 
Let them feel that the neighbor and friend is 
also Pastor. Begin, if you will, with ordinary 
friendliness and general conversation upon any 
matters of interest, but do not leave without a 
few words of Scripture, or a prayer, or a hymn. 

But, dear brethren, the best rules and the 
most careful counsel will not help you to wis- 
dom in this work, without your own prayerful 
study of it. Itisnot aneasy duty. It is a most 
sacred one. Yet there are clergymen who, 
from personal timidity, from what God’s Word 
calls “ the fear of man,” from lack of faith in the 
reality of their own office as in very reality Min- 
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isters of Christ, never know how rightly to deal 
with the sick, and even sometimes avoid it as 
an unwelcome duty. 

I beg to make it a study and a zeal, and you 
will find God’s rich blessing in it not only for 
those to whom you go, but coming back to 
yourselves, in the deepening of your own spir- 
itual lives, in quicker, tenderer power of sym- 
pathy, and in knowledge of souls, and of spirit- 
ual needs, and in the strengthening of all your 
pastoral work. 

May the dear Lord help you to all this bless- 
edness. 

In this Connection comes our study of the 
office called “ The Communion of the sick.” 

In trying to help you to the right under- 
standing and right use of this most solemn in- 
stance of pastoral duty, I do not want to go 
back to what was done in the earliest times of 
the Church, nor even to the rules and usages of 
the Church of England four or five hundred 
years ago. If this were a historical study or 
lecture, that might be necessary; but it is simply 
an instruction as to pastoral duty, based upon 
the Prayer Book, as it now is, and is of authority 
in this Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. The question is: Accepting that 
authority, to which you have vowed obedience, 
or will vow it at your Ordination, how are you 
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to act, and what are you to do? Before we 
study the particular rubrical directions, it will 
be helpful to read together the Service as a 
whole, that we may take in its purpose, its spirit, 
its tone and its unity. (Please let it now be 
so read.) 

This being done, our first question seems to 
be: “ When and under what conditions should 
the Office be used?” and you will see that there 
is nothing to warrant the idea now urged by 
many, and too readily accepted, that it is almost 
a sacred necessity that one should receive the 
Holy Communion just before his death. This 
Service is not built upon that idea. Its first 
words seem to imply the contrary, and to urge 
instead the frequent communing while in 
health. 

“ Forasmuch as all mortal men are subject to 
many sudden perils, diseases, and sicknesses, and 
ever uncertain what time they shall depart out of this 
life; therefore, to the intent they may be always in 
veadiness to die, whensoever tt shall please Almighty 
God to call them, the Ministers shall diligently trom 
time to time, but especially in the time of pestilence, 
or other infectious sickness, exhort their parishioners 
to the often receiving of the Holy Communion of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, when tt 
shall be publicly administered in the Church, that 
so doing, they may, in case of sudden visitation, 
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have the less cause to be disquieted for lack of the 
same.” 

That is, do not leave the Holy Communion 
till the near approach of death. As habitual 
communicants, living in Communion with 
Christ, you need not be “ disquieted,” if you do 
not actually receive it at the hour of departure. 
The misuse of the word “ viaticum ” has in this 
respect been sometimes harmful. It is food for 
the journey of life not a charm to follow us after 
death. And when received, as devout souls 
wish to receive it when death is not far distant, 
it is for grace to uphold and strengthen faith 
and trust, that they may meet the coming death 
believingly. I read lately of a Roman Priest 
who, in a large city, finding a man stricken down 
by fearful accident, unconscious, and in the very 
act of death, kneeled down and put the wafer 
in his mouth just as he breathed his last. It 
was not a Communion. That can be received 
only by the act of faith, not the lips alone. 
I must warn you against this error. 

Again, the desire and request for the Holy 
Communion is to come from the sick man him- 
self, and not from the priest. You may, and 
you should, try so to teach and guide him that 
he shall see the blessedness which Christ offers 
him, and be ready, in penitence and faith to 
receive it. It is not to be forced upon him. 
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Note how this is expressed in the rubric: “ But 
if the sick person be not able to come to the 
Church, and yet is desirous to receive the Com- 
munion in his house, then he must give timely 
notice to the Minister.” 

Be glad when God helps you so to lead the 
soul for which you are caring to long believingly 
for this blessing; but do not let your own eager- 
ness be a substitute for the sick one’s faith. 

The many other questions that may arise will 
all be answered by simple, straightforward obe- 
dience to the directions in the Prayer Book. 
The Service is to be used and the Holy Com- 
munion is to be celebrated, not at some distant 
place, but “ there,” in the sick man’s house; that 
is, in the place where he is, whether his per- 
manent home or a temporary one like a hospital. 
It is to be done in his presence: “ All things 
necessary being prepared, the Minister shall 
there celebrate the Holy Communion.” 

One of you has asked: “ Whether if the Holy 
Communion had been already consecrated in 
the Church it would be right to carry to the 
sick one what had there been consecrated, with- 
out further service ?” 

The answer must be emphatically, “‘ No.” 
It would violate the express command: “The 
Minister shall there celebrate,” and it would 
violate the very spirit and purpose of this Sac- 
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rament. The Celebration is a joint act of priest 
and receiver; not of the priest alone as a substi- 
tute for others. It is not enough that one 
should receive the consecrated elements with 
his mouth. He must be a partaker in the holy 
remembrance, in the memorial act, in the plead- 
ings, in the offering; in fine, in the worship. 
Elsewhere the Prayer Book bids that the con- 
secrated bread and wine “shall not be carried 
out of the Church.” Let honest, straightfor- 
ward obedience be your rule. 

Another asks: “ Was it not a usage in early 
times to send the Communion from the Church 
to the sick? Does not Justin Martyr say so?” 
If he did, it is no warrant for our doing it. Your 
Ordination promise is to conform (not to Justin 
Martyr, but) to “the Doctrine, Discipline and 
Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States.” 

You will find, as you study the history of the 
Church, that many things allowed in the very 
early Church were afterwards forbidden or 
dropped. But Justin Martyr says no such thing, 
and you may take this as a case enforcing the 
old rule to “ verify your references.” He is not 
speaking about the sick, but about another 
usage altogether. He says that the Deacons, 
after delivering to those present, “ Carry it also 
to the absent.” Very early in the Church that 
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usage (if it ever widely prevailed, for this is al- 
most the only mention) was abandoned. The 
solemn administration to the sick was one 
thing; the carrying to all who were absent was 
another. 

Another has asked me: “ Did not the House 
of Bishops, in a pastoral letter, declare that it 
was lawful to reserve the consecrated elements 
and carry them to the sick?” It is again an 
instance of misquotation or perversion of mean- 
ing. If the statement suggested above had 
been made, we must remember that while the 
counsel of the House of Bishops should be most 
respectfully considered, it is not law. It cannot 
set aside or override anything in the Prayer 
Book or in the Canons of the Church. What 
that pastoral letter did say is this: ‘ The prac- 
tice of reserving the Sacrament is not sanc- 
tioned by the law of this Church, though the or- 
dinary may, in cases of extreme necessity, au- 
thorize the reserved Sacrament to be carried to 
the sick.” It was simply the expression of an 
opinion as to the powers of a Bishop; that he 
might, under extreme necessity, authorize 
something which the laws of the Church do not 
authorize, but rather do expressly forbid. And 
yet some have taken this opinion as having the 
force of law, and have even gone so far as to 
disregard the conditional words “in case of ex- 
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treme necessity,” and the required authority 
of the Bishop, and consider it as establishing a 
general usage. Please understand, young gen- 
tlemen, that in this matter, as in all others, the 
Bishop of Maryland feels that he has no author- 
ity over the rubrics. He cannot give any dis- 
pensation from obedience to them. They are 
the laws of the Church, and he feels himself 
bound by his Oath of Consecration to observe 
them as strictly as any priest or deacon; nay, 
even more strictly. 

But suppose there is not time for the full ser- 
vice; must the sick person die without the Com- 
munion? There are two answers: For times 
of contagious sickness or disease, or when ex- 
treme sickness renders it expedient, you will 
find a much shorter service provided; so short 
that it could be used reverently in about six or 
seven minutes. And there is this provision: 

“But if a man, either by reason of extremity of 
sickness, or for want of warning in due time to the 
minister, or for lack of company to receive with 
him, or by any other just impediment, do not 
receive the Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood, 
the minister shall instruct him, that if he do truly 
repent him of his sins, and steadfastly believe that 
Jesus Christ hath suffered death upon the Cross for 
him, and shed his blood for his redemption, earnestly 
remembering the benefits he hath thereby, and giv- 
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ing Him hearty thanks therefore, he doth eat and 
drink the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ 
profitably to his soul’s health, although he do not 
receive the Sacrament with his mouth.” 

This has become in practice almost a dead 
letter. Yet, see how it contradicts the idea of 
the almost necessity that one just before death 
should receive the Holy Communion with the 
consecrated elements, as if that were the only 
way of receiving the blessing; how it exalts the 
spiritual and devotional side above the material 
act. It is in full agreement with the teaching 
of the Gospel; in full agreement with the teach- 
ings of the early Church, and with the wisest of 
the Church’s teachers in all the ages. Do not 
hesitate to use it confidently if the occasion 
comes. And remember its lesson; the act of 
bodily reception by the mouth is not absolutely 
necessary; but the worship and faith of the soul 
are indispensable and may be sufficient for re- 
ceiving the blessing Christ gives in Holy Com- 
munion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


We come now to the last part of the Prayer 
Book which will rightly come within the pur- 
pose of these instructions. It is “ The Order 
for the Burial of the Dead.” It ought to call 
out the deepest and most thoughtful sympa- 
thies of the pastor’s heart. So soon as you hear 
of a death among those of your flock, do not 
wait to be sent for, but if you were not yourself 
at the death-bed, go to the house at once; first 
of all for expression of loving sympathy, and for 
help and comfort. But be prepared. Know be- 
forehand what you are going to say and do. 
You will want before you go to have ready, 
perhaps not any Scripture reading, but one or 
two prayers; only one or two, and short ones. 
You will find good forms in the well-known 
‘“Clergyman’s Vade Mecum.” There are other 
books of the kind, but I have found this the 
most helpful, both from what it contains, and 
for what it may grow into. Those blank leaves 
at the end ought little by little to show the 
tokens of your own pastoral earnestness. 

I have just been looking at the old copy 
which was my pocket companion for many 
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years, and among other things I find in my own 
handwriting four prayers for use for such visits 
to the house of mourning. How far they were © 
my own, and how far taken from others, I can- 
not now tell. As an instance, I give you one: 
“O Almighty God, of whose great mercy it 
is that good cometh out of evil, we beseech 
Thee turn that sorrow which has now come 
upon this house, to the good and blessing of 
every one therein; that so the house of mourn- 
ing may prove to them better than the house 
of feasting. Through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
I find also a prayer for use after the death of 
a child, and another for the same occasion, and 
another for the death of an older person. I 
hope your pastoral note books may grow rich 
with your experience and work. When it is a 
death in your own flock there will be little or 
no difficulty in making the arrangements suit 
the convenience of both the household and 
yourself. But when not of your own flock there 
are some points about which you will need to be 
careful. Note the positiveness of the first 
rubric. Obey it, but do not press it beyond 
its real meaning. I have known a clergyman 
to refuse to read the service for an unbaptized 
child of fourteen years, because he said that a 
child old enough to be confirmed was an adult. 
But an “ unbaptized adult” is one who with full 
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freedom from parental control, and full personal 
responsibility, has by his own refusal, or by his 
own neglect, failed to be baptized; not one who 
has failed because of the parents’ neglect or 
fault. 

Again, do not misuse that word “ excommu- 
nicate.” Being warned not for the present to 
come to the Holy Communion is not the same 
as excommunication. Nothing but the full and 
solemn sentence of the Church by its highest 
authority can effect that. I have known also 
the right to the Burial Service to be refused 
because the clergyman knew that the person, 
though a member of the Church by Baptism, 
had, in the judgment of the minister, been liv- 
ing a wicked and abandoned life. The minister 
argued that the man was, by his own wicked- 
ness, excommunicated, or ought to be. But 
the Prayer Book, or the Church of the Prayer 
Book, makes no such distinction at that solemn 
time between saint and sinner, or between light 
sins and great ones. None but God can know 
the secrets of the heart, nor how His grace may 
have touched and helped the dying soul in its 
last hours. Think of the penitent thief. Think 
of the woman taken in adultery, and leave such 
judgments to God. 

This office, the Prayer Book says, may not 
be used for suicides, or “ those who have laid 
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violent hands on themselves.” Great caution 
will be needed here, to determine what is the 
suicide that is meant. The act of a man in de- 
lirium is not counted against him as guilt. Even 
our earthly courts declare that one who while 
insane has killed another is not guilty of mur- 
der. The man who kills himself, being without 
doubt insane at the time, does not come within 
the force of this prohibition. He is not respon- 
sible, and there is a widespread saying that no 
man could commit suicide if he were not insane. 
But the customs of the Chinese and Japanese 
are enough to disprove that. And the very 
terms of the Prayer Book rule we are study- 
ing show absolutely that there must be some 
who must bear their full responsibility. But 
how is the clergyman to decide? Let me ap- 
peal to my own experience. Ifa coroner’s jury 
or other lawful civil authority declares the 
man to be insane, or if the physician so certifies 
fully, in writing, I have accepted and acted 
upon that authority. In two cases, but in two 
only, where there was no one to give such offi- 
cial evidence, but where from my own personal 
knowledge I was absolutely sure, I have acted 
on my own judgment. But the facts in such 
cases must be clear and strong. But there have 
been cases where to my questions the physician 
has said “the man was not out of his mind,” 
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and cases where the nearest friends, in one in- 
stance the parents, have said the same. In 
such instances, whatever your own feelings may 
be, obey the Church’s law. You cannot use 
“this office,’ but you may use privately with 
the family some prayers which, without ex- 
pressing assurance or hope, mdy help to com- 
fort those in sorrow. 

One of you has asked me whether it is not 
impolitic, and needlessly severe, to enforce 
these prohibitions; whether in the growth of 
opinion and the larger freedom of thought they 
have not become practically obsolete. And I 
answer, not unless the difference between right- 
eousness and sin has become obsolete; not un- 
less the difference between faith in Christ and 
rejection of Christ has become obsolete; not 
unless the difference between truth and false- 
hood has become obsolete. The Burial Service 
is the Church’s grand anthem of hope for one 
who has died in the Lord, and it would be un- 
truthful, dishonest, to use it for those not in 
communion with Him. It is the order which 
the Church prescribes for the burial of a be- 
liever. It is not said that you may not bury an 
unbeliever at all, but you may not, and you 
can not, truthfully speak for him these words of 
strong confidence and hope. It would be a 
mockery of hollow words. 
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You say it is painful to refuse. Yes, painful 
to us as pastors; but the faithful pastor often 
finds duty painful. And it may be, but not 
necessarily, painful to others. There are differ- 
ent ways of doing one’s duty in this matter. 
One may refuse the service bluntly, arbitrarily, 
without explanation, simply saying “ No” with 
a roughness almost brutal. I have known it 
done, and I do not wonder that it gave offence. 
But one may say “ No” kindly and with such 
patient explanations as will show the necessity 
and the reasonableness. During a very active 
and busy ministry of more than fifty years, I 
have had again and again to do the painful duty 
which I am commending to you. But in no 
instance was my action taken as an offence. I 
never lost a friend by it. I never failed to se- 
cure the consent of the friends for the course I 
took. May I give an instance? A very dear 
friend, a Universalist, unbaptized, lost a son 
some twenty-five years old, also unbaptized. 
He asked me to have the Burial Service at the 
Church. I said: “ Mr. A., let me come to your 
house and have a Burial Service there; not ex- 
actly the same as would be used at church, but 
entirely suited to the occasion.”” And when he 
asked the reason, I said: 

“You are, I think, the chief officer of the 
Masonic Lodge at this place. Suppose I should 
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ask to be buried from the Lodge room, with 
Masonic honors, would it be granted? ” 

“ Surely not,” he answered. “ You are not a 
Freemason, and our service is only for those 
who have been initiated as members of our 
order.” 

“Right,” I answered, “and the Burial Ser- 
vice in the Prayer Book is expressly declared to 
be only for those who by being baptized have 
been initiated as members of the Church. I 
cannot honestly use that service for your son. 
I will come to your house and hold a suitable 
service there.” I did so, and instead of offence 
there was stronger friendship. 

Let me urge you also to be content with the 
Burial Service just as it stands in the Prayer 
Book. The additions with which some have 
tried to enrich it, requiem masses and the like, 
imitated from foreign usage, do but mar and 
belittle the grand simplicity of the service. 

And here as I close these counsels I repeat 
one of the thoughts I gave to you in the begin- 
ning. Be American. The Book of Common 
Prayer as authorized by this National Church 
is the standard and rule for us. We must loy- 
ingly acknowledge and be thankful for our kin- 
ship and descent from that grand Church of 
England, but we need not cling to all its na- 
tional usages and terms. I dislike as un-Amer- 
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ican the growing custom of speaking of Matins 
(whether with one “t” or two) and evensong. 
I look in vain for such words in our Prayer 
Book or Canons. I find only plain “ Morning 
Prayer” and “Evening Prayer.” And there 
are other instances. 

We can be Anglican in the best sense of that 
word, without slavish imitation of everything 
English. We can be Catholic in the best sense 
of that word, without picking and choosing at 
our own fancy among all that was done or said 
in the first four centuries. The grand essen- 
tials of Catholicity have been handed on to 
us, freed from things trifling and temporary, 
and applied to our own times and needs in our 
own Book of Common Prayer. You cannot be 
too familiar with your Bible. And you cannot 
be too familiar with your Prayer Book, as the 
best exponent of the Bible and your best guide 
in Pastoral Work. 
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